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FOREWORD 


WHILE this volume does not belong to that class 
of more or less romantic, more or less inaccurate 
publication compiled by travellers who have paid 
a flying visit to Italy, neither does it claim to be a 
profound and exhaustive treatise on Italy as she 
is to-day and as she promises to become in the 
near future. The authors aim at striking a happy 
medium between the shallowness which touches 
upon everything with a facility as comprehensive 
as it is ignorant, and the social science which 
constructs elaborate systems and theories based 
upon the evidence of statistics and historical docu- 
ments—a type of work which naturally appeals 
only to the student. 

New Italy is intended for the intelligent general 
public, and endeavours to give its readers an 
account of Italy as she was at the outbreak of the 
war, as she is to-day, as she is likely to be after the 
conclusion of peace—in short, a synthetic view, 
as complete, exact, and dispassionate as possible ; 
hoping thus to supplement the older books on the 
subject. It must of necessity be a brief survey 
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since it is but a summary for the general reader 
of many facts and events, but it endeavours to 
give as clear an outline as possible of the progress 
of Italy and of the characteristics and motives 
which led the nation as a whole to declare war 
upon Austria and Turkey, in order not only to 
realise her national aspirations, but also to defend 
the rights and liberties of the peoples so brutally 
attacked and downtrodden by Germany and 
Austria. | 

The English love Italy, have always loved her 
indeed, ever since that far-away day when Chaucer 
visited her and returned to his native country 
fired with enthusiasm for what he called ‘ this 
earthly Paradise’ with its blue skies and flowery 
countryside. They have loved her alike in the 
golden days of the Renaissance and in the sad 
though glorious days of the Risorgimento; they 
have revered her artists and her exiled patriots, 
but they have too often loved her without under- 
standing her. 

Much, perhaps too much, has been written in 
England about Italy. She has inspired artists, - 
poets, and writers alike, and we owe to her spell 
immortal works such as Romeo and Juliet, Pippa 
Passes, Griselda in the Canterbury Tales, the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold, some of Spenser’s poems 
and many of Swinburne’s odes and sonnets, to 
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give but a few examples culled at random from 
- - every age. But poets, statesmen, artists, and 
_ men of letters have all regarded Italy from a con- 
— ventional point of view—one that has, it is true, 
_ changed to a certain extent with the times, but 
z ee has never been quite in accordance with them, for 
» Italy’s glorious past seems to stand in the way of 
erence of her present. The English know 
ae but their Italy is partly a country which 
_ has never existed out of the pages of romance, 
_ partly one which ceased to exist about the middle 
_ of last century. 
4 There are, of course, many books on Italy written 
- by men who speak with authority, such as Bolton 
sa King and Okey, Trevelyan and Bagot, who depict 
- an Italy differing widely from that of the ordinary 
a traveller, but these works generally deal with 
_ special historical periods or with the lives of 
certain illustrious men or with some form of art, 
_ and some of them are already out of date, so rapid 
has been the march of events in Italy of late 
% years. Strange as it may seem, when we consider 
the wealth of literature dealing with Italy, she is 
still for the average Englishman and American the 
- land of the Renaissance and the Risorgimento, the 
4 _ intervening and subsequent centuries being a blank, 
on or, still worse, the country of the picturesque 
J ~ brigand and lazzarone, the mandoline-player and 
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impassioned lover dear to the novelist, a descrip- 
tion that would at most apply to the most back- 
ward districts of Southern Italy, which unfortu- 
nately supply the bulk of emigrants to Great 
Britain and America, and even here these con- 
ditions are rapidly becoming things of the past. 
Foreigners do not grasp the fact that the modern 
Italian, far from being a romanticist, is a positivist ; 
not an excitable, emotional individual, but a 
reflective one, who has himself and his feelings 
well in hand. Machiavelli and Mazzini have 
helped to shape him, and he has assimilated both 
the clear-sighted astuteness of the former and the 
generous, warm-hearted idealism of the latter. 
Any one who has made a thorough study of 
modern Italy—admittedly a most difficult task for 
the foreigner even with the best will in the world— 
must have realised that a great change has come 
over her people since she became really united, and 
more especially during the last twenty years. All 
the conditions of the country—industry, trade, 
means of communication, finance, and education— 
have altered almost beyond knowledge, while the 
character of the people has undergone a very 
marked process of evolution. Italians themselves 
have been amazed at the revelation of latent force 
in the nation and at its unanimous display of will 
and energy. The nation, to its own surprise, has 
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come to know itself for the first time. If the 
Italian has been taken by surprise, how much 
more the foreigner, who had hardly realised that 
Italy had emerged from her swaddling clothes, 
much less that she had come of age, and, while 
needing the friendship of the Great Powers, as. all 
nations must ever need each other’s good will, no 
longer required their guardianship, but could take 
her place amongst them as an equal. 

It must be admitted that Italians are themselves 
largely to blame for these misconceptions. The 
Government has hitherto done but little to acquaint 
other countries with Italian industrial conditions, 
_ both actual and potential, whilst it is only of late 
years that Italian manufacturers have turned their 
attention seriously to foreign markets. Moreover 
they have attempted the conquest of these markets 
with inadequate means, especially when it is 
remembered that German commercial activity, 
backed as it was by Government support, both 
moral and financial, offered a stubborn resistance 
to every endeavour to oust it and hampered all 
Italian enterprise abroad. 

However, when once the war is over, Italy hopes 
to improve the friendly relations existing between 
herself and her new allies and old friends in the 
realms of art, politics, and commerce alike. Now 
that she has, moreover, clearly shown: the world 
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that she is no longer a minor, it is specially de- 
sirable that her friends should know her as she 
really is to-day, and it is hoped that the present 
volume may do something to bring about this 
better mutual comprehension. 

When peace is restored to a world which has 
thrown off the yoke of German militarism at such 
awful cost, the nations now fighting side by side 
on land and sea must be ready to fight German 
commercial enterprise as well, and to this end they 
must so organise their respective markets as to 
further their commercial interests and make them- 
selves independent of German wares. If they are 
to be successful in so doing, they must be able to 
form an accurate estimate of each other’s con- 
ditions and abilities. This knowledge is more 
especially desirable in the case of Great Britain 
and Italy, each of whom is in a position to supply 
much that the other lacks. When Italy threw off 
the shackles of the Triple Alliance and joined the 
Entente, she proclaimed to the world that she 
intended to be true to her own ideals and to be no 
party to schemes of aggression and oppression ; 
and since the commercial activity of a nation is 
closely bound up with its history and foreign 
policy, this attitude of hers must. have important 
consequences in time of peace. Hence it is hoped 
that this book may help these two great nations 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Count Cavour, writing on July 25, 1860, to Admiral 
Persano, the then commander of the Italian fleet, 
with reference to the expedition of Garibaldi’s 
Thousand, at that time at the zenith of their triumph 
over the Bourbons in Sicily, remarks: ‘ After so 
splendid a victory I do not see how we can hinder 
Garibaldi from crossing to the mainland. It 
would, of course, be better if the Neapolitans com- 
pleted, oratleast initiated, their political redemption, 
but since they either cannot or will not act, let 
Garibaldi have his way. The enterprise cannot be 
left half fulfilled. The tricolour flag hoisted in 
Sicily must wave over the whole peninsula and 
extend along the Adriatic coast until it reconquers 
the Queen of the Sea.’ 

On March 17, 1861, less than a year after 
these words were written, the new kingdom of 
Italy was formally proclaimed with . Victor 
Emanuel, till then merely King of Sardinia, as 
King of Italy by the grace of God and the will of 
the people. 

But the kingdom over which he reigned still 


lacked Venetia, Rome, Trent, and Trieste. 
3 
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Statesmen and soldiers, the forerunners and 
makers of the Risorgimento, Mazzini and Cavour, 
Garibaldi, Fanti and La Marmora, were well aware 
that the work was not yet accomplished, not only 
because so much Italian territory was still in alien 
hands, but also because the new kingdom did not 
possess that invulnerable frontier which alone 
could secure to Italy the peaceful development of 
her political and industrial life, indeed of all her 
capabilities and possibilities. 

The chain of mountains surrounding Italian- 
speaking Tyrol, from the sources of the Isonzo 
and the eastern coast of the Adriatic, with its 
numerous fine harbours, bays, and islands, so admir- 
ably adapted for both defensive and offensive 
purposes, were all in the hands of Austria, from 
whose dominion twenty-one million Italians had 
freed themselves on March 17, 1861.. These Alps, 
this sea, constituted a perpetual menace for Italy, 
as well as a source of weakness, from which Bettino 
Ricasoli, Cavour’s successor, Rattazzi and La Mar- 
mora who followed him, as well as the King and 
Garibaldi, earnestly desired to deliver her. 

But, after the victorious war of 1859 and the 
heroic deeds of the following year, it was necessary 
to await a favourable occasion for the consumma- 
tion of Italian unity. Napoleon 111., whose army 
had contributed to the victories of Magenta and 
Solferino and San Martino, was no longer inclined 
to second Italian efforts to attain complete unity. 
He had appropriated the two rich and beautiful 
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Italian provinces of Nice and Savoy as payment for 
his assistance, thereby nearly breaking the heart 
of Cavour and wounding Garibaldi to the quick, 
and he had not the smallest desire either to 
obtain or to give anything more. French policy, 
indeed, from this time on, under the guidance of 


_ Napoleon 111., endeavoured by every means in its 
_ power to prevent the union of Rome with the new 


kingdom of Italy. 

Patience was necessary. Italy had France to 
thank for the disaster of Aspromonte (August 28, 
1862), when Garibaldi was wounded and imprisoned 
by Italians, and the threatening attitude of France 
and French arms brought about the tragic engage- 
ment of Mentana (November 3, 1867). Mean- 
while, however, Austria, in accordance with the 


~ terms of the Peace of Prague, had ceded Venetia 


to Napoleon 111., who made it over to Italy after 
a local plebiscite, which proved the inhabitants of 
that province to be unanimously in favour of 
annexation to the kingdom of Italy. 

There was nothing for it but to wait patiently. 
Fortunately, knowing how to wait is one of the 
most marked characteristics of the Italian people. 
Perhaps their long centuries of civilisation have 
taught them what a valuable ally time often proves 
(‘Il tempo é galantuomo’ is one of their com- 
monest proverbs), and have attuned their souls 
to vigilant waiting,and made them realise that every 


_ hour strikes when the appointed tale of minutes has 


run out, but not before; that they must await this 
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fateful hour and act when it strikes, neither sooner 
nor later, for if we look back over the pages of their 
history, we see that it consists of long periods of 
patient, watchful waiting, followed by briefer 
periods of decisive action. 

In 1866, as a counterpoise to the threatening 
and unfriendly attitude of France, Victor Emanuel 
had concluded a secret alliance with Prussia, by 
which the parties bound themselves to give recip- 
rocal aid in the defensive and offensive war against 
Austria. That same year war was declared against 
Austria, and after only a few weeks’ fighting Prussia 
dispersed the Austrian armies at Sadowa. Un- 
fortunately just at the same time Italy was defeated 
on land at Custoza and on sea at Lissa (June 24 and 
July 20, 1866). Garibaldi had meantime been more 
successful in the Trentino, and after the fall of the 
fortress of Ampola and the advance of General de’ 
Medici on Pergine, he had reached the walls of 
Trent, when the news came of the armistice which 
had been concluded, and with it the order to 
evacuate the ground gained at the cost of so much 
blood and valour. It was then that Garibaldi 
made his famous laconic answer: ‘ Obbedisco’ 
(I obey), an obedience which broke that lion heart. 

Italy had undoubtedly been vanquished in 1866, 
but those who had fallen had not given their lives 
in vain, nor had the struggles and sufferings of 
Garibaldi and his heroic followers been wasted. 
True, Italy was forced to abandon the Trentino and 
to postpone the realisation of her hopes with regard 
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to Trieste and the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
but Venice was once again Italian. 

Austria immediately began to strengthen that 
frontier which was so favourable to herself, so 
_ disastrous to Italy. The extent to which she 
fortified, not only those valleys which make it so 
easy for her to invade Italy, but also the peaks of 
the highest mountains is realised only too clearly 
by the Italian army to-day, forced as it is to scale 
those pathless heights in order that Italy may at 
last call the unredeemed provinces her own and 
possess the frontier drawn by the hand of 
nature. 

The signatories of the armistice and of the peace 
by which Venice was ceded knew this well enough, 
but were forced to bow to necessity. The Italian 
signatories of the Peace of Vienna were also well 
aware that, to quote the words of Victor Emanuel, 
‘Italy was made, but not completed,’ she still 
lacked Rome, Trieste, Trent,.the cities of Istria 
and of Italian Dalmatia. They knew, too, that 
from the Eastern shores of the Adriatic, from the 
Carnic Alps to the Dolomites, Austria could and 
would hold the threat of an invasion perpetually 
over the head of Italy and that she would never 
cease to cherish the hope of reconquering what she 
had been forced to disgorge. They knew all this, 
but they trusted to fate and time, and, above all, 
to Italian patriotism. The events of to- -day show 
how well founded were their hopes. —~ 

Rome was the first problem to es solved, and 
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solved it was after a brief struggle, the permanence 
of the victory being assured by that legal master- 
piece known as the Law of Guarantees. 

Cavour had enunciated the formula of a ‘ Free 
Church in a free State,’ a formula which has now 
been modified into a maxim more consonant with 
facts and with the existing relations between Italy 
and the Vatican: ‘A free Church in a sovereign 
State,’ a modification which we owe to Luzzatti. 

The Vatican, however, when forced to relinquish 
Rome, refused to adapt itself to the new order of 
things, or to recognise Italy’s right to Rome as her 
capital. On the other hand, the various cabinets 
in power after 1870 apparently made every effort 
not to antagonise the Vatican, wherein they were 
wise, for it must never be forgotten that the Italian 
people, while at heart unconsciously pagan in many 
respects, is yet essentially Catholic in its beliefs 
and in its outward manifestations. The Italian 
government has always to reckon with this fact, 
and both in the Law of Guarantees itself and in 
the respect paid to the law it has endeavoured to 
secure to the Vatican the maximum of safety and 
liberty which it could desire, and if the Vatican 
refuses to profit by these concessions, and the Pope 
shuts himself up in his palace and calls himself a 
prisoner, the world ought to realise that he is only 
a prisoner of his own free will, and that neither 
the Italian state nor the nation has ever infringed 
upon this liberty. The perpetual protest of the 
Papacy against Rome being the capital of the 
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nation conflicts with the Italian conception of the 
nation, consequently the Papacy appears anti- 
Italian and opposed to national unity, and, as a 
matter of fact, the extreme clerical party zs both 
anti-Italian and anti-Unionist. The policy of this 
party, whose influence is far more powerful in the 
Vatican than that of the more conciliatory factions, 
has resulted in that hostility between Church and 
State which has done more than anything else to 
convince the Italian people that the Vatican is the 
enemy of Italy and is carrying on to-day that 
struggle which began in the Middle Ages against 
all desires for unity and freedom, and it is therefore 
necessary to give the Vatican no opportunity of 
playing the country false. This danger is un- 
doubtedly exaggerated, since even if the Vatican. 
wished to injure Italy, it would not have the power 
to do so to more than a very limited extent; 
nevertheless, until war was declared, Italian patriots 
looked upon the Vatican as an enemy encamped in 
the very heart of the peninsula, while the Italian 
government has been hated, opposed, and vilified 


_ by the Popes who have reigned since 1870. 


The outbreak of war brought about a twofold 
revelation: it showed the real patriotism of 
Catholics, even of those most attached to the 
Papal See, and the value of the Law of Guarantees 
even when submitted to the supreme test of war. 
The former of these revelations is bound up with 
the conception which Italians of all shades of 
opinion have of the nation; the latter proves 
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that the Pope may choose to look upon himself as a 
prisoner, but that he none the less enjoys as much 
freedom as the sovereign of any other small state. 
The Italian conception of their country and their 
nation is at once extremely simple and extremely 
clear, and has been in process of slow formation 
ever since Italy became a kingdom. Until com- 
paratively recent times Italy had played the part 
of the unkind stepmother to many of her children. 
The masses were downtrodden by the classes, and 
sought a remedy for this unfortunate state of things 
in one of two things—emigration or socialism— 
with both of which we shall deal later. Neither 
socialism nor voluntary exile can, however, eradi- 
cate the Italian’s deep love for his native land ; 
he loves it as he does his own family, largely, indeed, 
because his family lives there, or at all events used 
to do so. His affection for his country is one of 
sentiment rather than of interest, one might indeed 
almost call it Platonic ; she gives him little, for she 
has but little to give, but he loves her all the more 
passionately for that very reason. He does not 
need to live in her to feel her protection or to 
receive benefits from her hand in order to love her ; 
however far away he may be, his feeling for her 
remains unaltered, and he knows half unconsciously 
that he can do her good service whether he is at 
home or abroad. Of course such a conception 
is like a two-edged sword—it has the defect of its 
qualities, it has both a good and a bad side—but 
when the hour of need comes, then the Italian, 
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who until but a short time ago was for ever running 
down his neighbours, and was far more interested 
in parish pump politics than in the affairs of the 
nation, realises that there 7s an Italy beyond his 
native town or village, that he belongs to a great 
unity called Italy, that that unity is his native land. 
Fired with this new realisation of patriotism, he 
acts; he modifies the errors into which Socialism 
has fallen, without, however, abjuring his creed. If 
he is abroad, he returns home, often though he may 
have been born in the land to which his parents 
emigrated, and has never seen the country in which 
he thus claims sonship. The reason for which 
she calls him must, however, be one which he fully 
comprehends and approves ; it must be moral and 
ideal rather than material, a war to avenge ancient. 
wrongs, not to make fresh conquests. 

This is why the Italian people were unanimous 
in declaring war upon Austria, which it certainly 
would not have been had it been called upon to 
fight against France, for instance, although Italy 
knows only too well that her Latin sister, like most 
sisters, has frequently treated her badly. But, as 
well as blood, which is proverbially thicker than 
water, the civilisation, historical traditions, and 
democratic sentiments which the two nations— 
and Great Britain also—have in common, made the 
Italians more than ready to forget all the causes of 
complaint she had against her neighbour, and to 
remember only their common Latin origin, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the Crimean 
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War and Magenta, and this in spite of the fact that 
she had become a third in the alliance between 
Austria and Germany solely on account of the 
attitude of France towards her. French policy 
with regard to Italy during the first few years of 
the Third Republic was anything but happy, and 
indeed gave the impression of being specially 
calculated to injure her. Hence the sympathy 
and friendship hitherto felt for France by Italians 
began to wane, and Italy grew gradually suspicious 
of her transalpine neighbour, although this senti- 
ment was somewhat mitigated by Irredentism, 
which prevented the sympathy for Trieste and 


Trent dying out, more especially among the 


democrats. 

The Italian nation had never had any liking for 
the Germans, much less for the Austrians. Indeed, 
Italian hatred for Austria was so deep-rooted in 
spite of the thirty years’ alliance, that it was com- 
monly said that ‘if Italy made war on Austria, 
even nuns would take up arms.’ That this was 
indeed the true, profound feeling of the nation is 
proved both by the demonstrations of joy when war 
was declared, and by the calm determination with 
which the people of every part of Italy are taking 
part in the struggle. 


If French policy had been quicker to recognise | 


the French sympathies of the Italian nation, its 
innate love of democracy, its idealism, its dislike 
for everything Teutonic (‘tedescheria,’ as things 
German and Austrian are called contemptuously 
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in Italy), probably the history of the years be- 
tween 1882 and 1914 would have been very differ- 
ent. Recriminations are, however, always useless. 
France continued and even accentuated her anti- 
Italian policy, thus forcing the Italians to take 
measures of self-defence. Italian democrats, to- 
gether with a few more. far-sighted Frenchmen, 
vainly pointed out to the French Government what 
trouble it was laying up both for itself and Italy 
in the near future; French politicians continued 
unperturbed to work on the same anti-Italian lines, 
which seemed as if they must inevitably lead sooner 
or later to an open rupture between the two 
countries. When France raised the question of 
Tunis and proceeded to occupy that country, Italy 
could not but feel that the danger was too near to 
be disregarded and that she must look to her own 
interests without delay. 

Bismarck’s prime object had always been to 
isolate France, and more especially to detach her 
from Italy: neither of these ends was easy of 
attainment, and the latter particularly presented 
grave difficulties. Italy remembered too gratefully 
the aid given her by France during the wars of 
the Risorgimento, and moreover the memories of 
her wars with Austria, of the cruelties and in- 
dignities she had suffered when under the Austrian 
yoke, were far too vivid for anything like a rap- 
prochement between herself and her traditional 
enemy to seem within the bounds of possibility. 

In order to protect himself from any attempt 
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on the part of France to avenge herself for all 
she had suffered during the Franco-Prussian war, 
Bismarck had been obliged to enter into an alliance 
with Austria in 1871, and*he left no stone unturned 
which could in any way embarrass his fallen foe. 
. Ably conducted German propaganda in Italy, 
moreover, did everything in its power to draw 
Italian attention to every cause of annoyance with 
France, both great and small. As early as 1873 a 
series of untoward events and anti-Italian demon- 
strations led Italy to attempt to come to an under- 
standing with Austria—an attempt which was, 
however, fruitless. But when, in 1881, France 
annexed Tunis, and events at Marseilles in the same 
year revealed the anti-Italian sentiment of the 


French artisan class, the Italian people, feeling . 


that its dignity had been insulted and its rights 
infringed upon, turned its back on France and 
sought elsewhere the support of which she stood 
in need, and thus in 1883 Italy became a member 
. of the existing alliance between Austria and 
Germany, and the Triple Alliance came into being 
with the approval even of democrats like Felice 
Cavallotti, who, while sincere friends of France, 
yet placed the interest of their own country above 
all else. 

Nevertheless, the Triple Alliance, though con- 
cluded in order to ward off a very real danger, was 
never (perhaps on that account) a popular one in 
Italy. It was an alliance fatally imposed by 
adverse circumstances and purely defensive, which 
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had become towards the end a burden rather than 
an advantage for the nation. Moreover, Italy’s 
two new allies never attempted to do anything 
to conciliate Italian sympathies; far from it, 
Austria seemed to delight in doing all she could to 
accentuate the national dislike of her felt by 
Italians, who could not easily forget the prisons, 
the gallows, and the sufferings inflicted on them by 
Austria during the wars of the Risorgimento. 


Hence, when French policy towards Italy became 
wiser, it was easy enough for the Democrats to re- 
kindle the smouldering hatred of Austria, which 
had died down somewhat of recent years, and at 
the same time to awaken the latent affection of 
Italy for France. Their task was rendered still 
easier by the fact that when Italy was plunged into 
mourning and desolation by the appalling cata- 
strophe of Messina, Conrad von Hotzendorf, the 
head of the Austrian General Staff, advised his 
government to take this favourable opportunity of 
invading Italy, while the no less perfidious Admiral 
Montecuccoli, then in command of the Austrian 
fleet, likewise suggested the possibility of declaring 
war on Italy in her hour of national sorrow. The 
treacherous advice of these two highly placed 
personages was hardly calculated to weaken Italian 
Irredentist sentiment, irritated as it constantly was 
by the perpetual petty persecutions to which the 
Italian-speaking subjects of Austria were subjected, 
by the repeated refusal of an Italian university at 
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Trieste, and the difficulties placed in the way of 
Italian students at the universities of Vienna and 
Innsbruck. | | 

In spite of all this, however, the Triple Alliance 
continued in force and was regularly renewed each 
time it fell due, because it was regarded as a 
necessity if the peace of Europe was to be main- 
tained. It seemed too as though the people 
deliberately turned a deaf ear to the counsels of 
those who pointed out that the times were ripe for 
entering into new alliances, while at the same time 
keeping up the old friendships, and more especially 
the most popular of these, that with Great Britain. 
A potent factor in this reluctance was based on 
economic grounds, Germany having made use of 
her industrial and banking institutions to worm 
her insidious way into every branch of Italian 
trade and finance. 

Still the people had never really forgotten 
Guglielmo Oberdank, the young Triestine, a 
student at an Italian university -and a deserter 
from the Austrian army, who was executed by the 
Austrian authorities and is still regarded as a 
martyr to Italian sentiments, for which he sacrificed 
his life. ‘To think always, but never to speak,’ 
is an Italian maxim, and no nation knows better 
how to translate thought into action when the right 
time comes. 

Italy, having thus strengthened her position by 
means of the Triple Alliance, was free to turn her 
attention to two questions of vital importance : 
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the acquisition of colonies and the solution of the 
difficult domestic problem of Southern Italy. 

In Northern and Central Italy, Tuscany, Umbria, 
Romagna, rich industrial and progressive provinces 
which had derived much benefit from the Austrian 
rule—a rule as wise and upright in economic 
matters as it was corrupt and oppressive in politics 
—were mainly concerned with political questions ; 
whereas in the more southerly provinces of Central 
Italy, Latium, the Abruzzi, and Campania, as well 
as in Southern Italy and Sicily, all of which are 
almost entirely given up to somewhat primitive 
agriculture, the people, though hard-working, were 
extremely poor and ignorant, at the mercy of the 
great landed proprietors, and still suffering from 
the effects of long centuries of misrule at the hands 
of the Church and the Bourbons, and their con- 
_ dition made the solution of economic questions one 
of urgent necessity. ; 

The people of Northern Italy, who were strongly 
impregnated with both Republicanism and Socialism, 
- and whose political life had never been corrupted 
by the, great electoral camorre which always 
returned deputies ready to do the will of whatever 
government chanced to be in power, had success- 
fully wrenched many concessions from the 
authorities which favoured their development 
and the amelioration of social conditions. The 
unfortunate southerners, on the other hand, whose 
Parliamentary representatives cared for none of 
these things, but were only intent on securing 
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personal favours for themselves and their most 
important constituents, had no way of voicing 
their grievances, unless indeed ‘their sufferings 
drove them to open rebellion, as, for instance, on 
the occasion of the revolt of the ‘ Fasci,’ a network 
of unions among the downtrodden peasantry who 
knew little about Socialism, but whose sufferings 
cried to high heaven for relief. 

. Such, to put it briefly, is the dualism of the people | 
of Italy, the sharp line of demarcation between 
north and south, the mutual jealousy and contempt 
which the utmost endeavours of the last ten years 
have not yet succeeded in making entirely a thing 
of the past. 

Political questions have gradually made their 
way southward ; the camorre have lost much of 
their power; emigration, which, as we shall see 
later, has brought much prosperity to the south, 
has weakened the power of the landed proprietors, 
helped herein by the action of the State; the 
results of education, which have in many districts 
wholly abolished and in others greatly diminished 
the evils attendant on illiteracy (‘ analfabetismo ’ 
is the expressive Italian term); the increased 
attention bestowed upon the south by the State 
with a view to improving its economic condition— 
all these factors have put the fertile southern 
provinces on a fair way to that prosperity which 
will ere long-be regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements of the Italian nation. Obviously all 
this could not be accomplished without painful 
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incidents ; in-certain cases it seemed almost as 
if the people were incapable of comprehending 
national needs, but none the less it cannot be : 
questioned that immense’ progress has been made. 
“Who could venture to doubt it in face of the first 
Italian colonial war, the conquest of Erythrea, 
and of the way in which the people as a whole 
supported the Government at the time of the 
second colonial war, when Lybia was conquered ? 
In 1896, when, after a whole series of disasters, the 
tragic news of Abba Garima and the defeat of 
Adua reached Italy, the people fell a prey to 
hysterical excitement. They tried to prevent the 
necessary troops being sent to Africa, they tore 
up the railway sleepers, crowds of infuriated 
women attacked the barracks, besiegedthe stations, 
planted themselves in front of the engines to 
prevent their departure. The Democrats con- 
demned and cursed the colonial enterprise in the 
name of a misunderstood ideology, maintained 
- foreign expansion to be an economic error, declared 


_ that it was absurd to colonise Erythrea while 


there was still misery to assuage at home and the 
people of ‘thirsty Apulia’ were still uncivilised 
and Sardinia was infested with brigands. A false 
conception of policy pfevailed, one very closely 
akin to the ‘little England’ theories from which 
Great Britain has so often suffered at the hands 
of certain political factions. In spite of all this, 
the Erythrea enterprise was carried to a successful 
conclusion, and the time will surely come when it 
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will be seen that this colony is not that dead loss 
prophesied by the opponents of colonial expansion. 

How different was the attitude of the people 
when, in 1911, the Lybian campaign was planned. 
True, there was a certain amount of opposition 
on the same plea as before, while others objected 
_to it on economic or political grounds, but the 
people as a whole paid no attention to these dis- 


senting voices, and the troops went off amid the 


cheers of the populace, accompanied by the hopes 
and good wishes of the nation. The news of their 
victories was hailed-with joy, that of reverses re- 
ceived calmly. Are we, then, to conclude that 
the Italian people is no longer the same as in the 
years between 1886 and 1911 ? No, but it had 
become more mature, it had passed through more 
experiences, it had learned the lessons of life and 
become a moral unit. 

‘When Italian unity had been achieved, Massimo 
d’Azeglio remarked one day, ‘ Now let us make 
the Italians,” and his words exactly expressed the 
situation. Many years were to pass before the 
mistrust and jealousy with which the inhabitants 
of one part of Italy regarded those of another died 
out. Aslateas 1880 a Tuscan called a Piedmontese 
a ‘buzzurro’ (a boor); a native of Romagna 
looked down on a Neapolitan, and a Milanese was 
incapable of judging a Sicilian impartially, and, of 
course, the converse also held good.' To-day 
Tuscans and Piedmontese, Lombards and Romag- 


noli, Neapolitans and Venetians are one united 
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people. The local patriotism of the old small 
states and the parish pump politics so prevalent a ~ 
few short years ago are alike things of the past, 
and to-day all the sons of Italy, be they northerners 
or southerners, are fighting for their country with 
equal courage and equal enthusiasm on the sea 
and in the mountains;'‘a single spirit sustains 
them, and a single will animates the people and 
makes them able to bear the heavy burdens which 
war inevitably brings. The spirit of nationality 
has at last taken deep root in the Italian soul, and 
the people are firmly resolved to conquer and to 
be a great people in a great nation. They are 
living once more the glorious traditions of their 
past history and are looking steadfastly towards a 
» future which they mean to make equally glorious 
and far more prosperous. 

To-day Massimo d’Azeglio might well be content 
could he see the unity of the people for whom he 
did so much: the Italians are no longer in the 
making, they are made, and the unity of the 
- country is an accomplished fact. 
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CHAPTER II -- 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


DURING the slow process of evolution in political 
ideas, the spirit of the Italian’ people has been so 
completely transformed that much which appeared 
to be permanently excluded from Italian political 
life now forms an integral part of it. The value 
and justification of the work accomplished by the 
first makers of modern Italy has been recognised. 
The fact that most of them, even the most eminent 
of all, were Republicans had been forgotten, and 
only their services in the cause of union and 
liberty remembered. And in very truth they one 
and all, Mazzini and Cavour, Garibaldi and Victor 
Emanuel 11., placed the liberation of Italy from 
foreign dominion and the unification of the nation 
before any party ideals, ambitions, or private 
interests, and for this self-abnegation the whole 
Italian nation holds their names dear. 

Mazzini, the ‘eternal refugee,’ is one of the 
tutelary gods of the country to-day. He accom- 
plished miracles. It was his voice which awoke 
the sleepers, his prophetic soul that saw clearly 
into the future and proclaimed the truth fearlessly, 
even when the prophecies met with nothing but 
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scorn, and persecution was the lot of the prophet. 
He never rested, was never silent, never slackened. 


He cared nothing whatever whether those to whom 
the appealed were Republicans or not. He called 


upon Pius Ix. to place himself at the head of the 


_ Italian revolution and to bless the national colours, 


and when it looked as if the Pope meant to be 
really Italian, and to repeat with a happier issue 


_the words of Julius 11., ‘Out of Italy with the 


barbarians,’ he invited the Carbonari, Freemasons, 
and Republicans, all of whom hung on his words, 
to believe in the patriotism of Pius 1x. But 
Pius 1X. proved a broken reed. 

Then Mazzini turned to Carlo Alberto, King of 
Piedmont, and appealed to him to draw his sword 
and win the crown of Italy, pointing out that it 
was Open to him to_be the first or the last of the 


_ great Italians. But Carlo Alberto was too vacil- 


lating and timid to embark upon the adventure’ 
which would have made him the first king of new 
united Italy. 

Once Italy was united, Mazzini turned his 
energies to the task of making her a Republic. He 
had a large Republican element to back him. The 
great Italian. traditions are classical; ancient 
Rome, and after her the Communes, had created 
in Italy a democratic spirit which survived them. 
The French Revolution, which endeavoured to re- 
vive Republicanism in Italy, had roused sentiments 
which had for long been dormant. Italian litera- 
ture of the Golden Age was classical and Re- 
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publican, and the masses are still imbued with 
the democratic spirit. An absolute Monarchy, 
such as exists in Germany and Austria, would 
be out of the question in Italy. The ability of 
the ministers of the house of Savoy is shown in 
the fact that they have succeeded in creating a 
Monarchy which is not only constitutional but 
democratic. On the other hand, an actual Repub- 
lic, with its inevitable conflicts between Federalists 
and Unionists, would probably have involved 
Italy in civil war. When Crispi, who began his 
political career as a Republican, remarked : ‘ The 
Monarchy unites us, a Republic would divide us,’ 
he enunciated a profound truth, yet Mazzini, 
Unionist though he was, once Italy was delivered 
from the yoke of Austria, did not hesitate to con- 
spire against the Monarchy, though he knew that 
neither Piedmont nor the greater part of Italy 
would support him. 

Nevertheless, the Republican party, which split 
up after Mazzini’s death into extreme Mazzinists 
and moderate Republicans, has not only lived on, 
but has by its mental attitude, its anti-Austrian 
propaganda, and its obstinate Irredentism made 
Italy’s present attitude possible. We must not 


forget—and in this the Italian Republican party — 


has deserved well of the country—that the per- 
severing, tireless, undaunted propaganda for the 
restoration to Italy of her unredeemed provinces, 
was due to the Republican party and to it alone, 
and it had on its side, in this at all events, the 
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tacit support of the large majority of Italians. 
This is not the place to set forth at length and in 
detail the political aims of Republicanism. The 
French Republic affords modern Italian Republicans 
an example of what they might accomplish in 
Italy, and but for the economic side, on which 
they are faithful to Mazzini’s co-operative and 
Socialist theories, they are content to accept jt. 
As a political party and in their capacity as such, 
opposing other political parties, the secession of 
Garibaldi with his loftier ideals of humanity was 
a heavy blow. It is, of course, true that Garibaldi 
is sO universally. venerated in Italy that they were 
reluctantly forced not only to acknowledge him as 
one of the great makers of United Italy but also 
to recognise his loyalty and uprightness. Garibaldi 
is indeed the saint of the Italian lay calendar. It 
is nothing unusual to see candles burning before 
his. portrait in the houses and shops of the popu- 
lace. There is hardly a house in the country 
without his picture. There is not a single Italian 
who has not a more or less accurate knowledge of 
his deeds. A popular legend is indeed growing up 
round the name of the fair-haired hero with his 
bright blue eyes and lion-like countenance, his 
nobility of word and deed, and his apparent im- 
perviousness to wounds. The fascination of Gari- 
baldi, who was so adored by his comrades, still 
exercises its spell over the Italian people and 
‘L’Inno di Garibaldi’ is the patriotic song par 
excellence. And Garibaldi was a Republican. 
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Nevertheless it was Garibaldi who dealt the 
Italian Republican party a heavy blow when he 
threw in his lot with the International by calling 
it ‘ the sun of the future.’ After 1870 he devoted 
himself to a lofty conception of humanity—he, 
the unwearying champion of justice and liberty, 
foresaw the fusion of all nations into one people. 
This was the great Utopian dream of Cafiero, 
Bakunine, and Marx.: A large number of Re- 
publicans, who from 1871 to 1875 had oscillated 
between fidelity to Republican theories and the 
Anarchism of the International which was just 
beginning in Italy, were impelled by Garibaldi’s 
words to range themselves in the ranks of that 
association which was to initiate the notable ad- 
vances made by Socialism but also to be responsible 
for its decadence. 

During the struggle for Italian unity, Garibaldi 
was, however, only Italian, and as an Italian who 
grasped the needs of the nation, after conquering 
the Two Sicilies, he hailed Victor Emanuel on the 
bridge of Garigliano as King of Italy. He pursued 


the same ideal as Cavour, though he reached it by 


other paths, and with the impetuosity. of his 
independent nature-. The Italians realise that it 
is to these three great men, Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi, that they own an immense debt of 
gratitude for the unity and liberation of their 
country. Many others helped in the great task, 
first and foremost, Victor Emanuel 1., but these 
three were unshaken in their faith when others 
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doubted. They remained resolute when others 
hesitated : Mazzini among the masses, Cavour 
in the diplomatic world, Garibaldi on the battle- 
field, stood sponsors for the third Italy, made her 
voice and her will heard in the world and her 
sword respected. When these three had passed 
away—Cavour all too soon for his country’s weal— 
it looked almost as if the genius of the Risorgimento 
-had died out; the voice sank to a_ whisper, 
policy became petty, force afraid to exercise its 
own powers, party struggles began and petty in- 
trigues and plots took the place of great deeds, 
moderate and Parliamentary Socialism enrolled the 
people of the great cities under its banners, while 
the peasants of the Veneto and the Bergamasco 
_ rallied to the new Catholic party approved by the 
encyclical Rerum novarum of Leo x1II. 

Let us now take a cursory glance at the Socialist 
phenomenon in Italy. After the suppression of 
the Commune in Paris in 1871, the reyolutionary 
leaders of the movement who had escaped death 
or imprisonment took refuge in England, Belgium, 
Spain, and America. A few came to Italy, where 
Socialist theories were unknown and Socialism only 
known to students in the Utopian theories of St. 
Simon, Fourier, and Owen, all of whom had much 
in common with the Utopia of the Italian writer 
Campanello, entitled La Citta del Sole. Very 
different were the principles imported by the 
French Communists! They were idealists and 
dreamers, but their dream was destined to give 
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birth to an eminently practical social concept, 
and the International gradually accepted the theory 
that liberty is only of value in so far as it is directly 
related to material well-being. The first men in 
Italy to give their allegiance to the ideas of the 
International, and who were indeed its founders, 
were the old comrades of Garibaldi, those wha had 
planned and fought for Italian unity, men who 
were deeply imbued with humanitarianism and 
numbered in their ranks Fanelli, Terzaghi, Natta, 
Tito Zanardelli, Prampolini, Andrea Costa, Zavoli, 
Girolamo Agresti, Errico Malatesta, and later Saverio 
Merlino and Filippo Turati. Two of the most 
eminent of these early Socialists were Emilio 
Covelli, the economist, and Carlo Cafiero, an ex- 
tremely wealthy man, who used his riches for the 
spread of the new ideas which were set. forth in 
the programme of the International approved in 
London in 1876. 

Bakunine was the philosopher of the new theory. 
He belonged to the destructive school of philosophy, 
and his cast of mind is purely negative. He was 
a man of action and an uncompromising opponent 
of Marx, whom he accused of ambition and of 
dictatorial tendencies. and intentions. Ere long 
the dissensions which had taken place in England, 
Belgium, France, and Germany began in Italy 
also. Schism, apparently based on questions of 
tactics, but really due to diversity of principle, 
began. The Anarchists ranged themselves on one 
side, under the banners of Errico Malatesta and 
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Merlino, while Andrea Costa, who in 1881 brought 
out J/ Martello, the organ of constitutional Social- 
ism, headed the other party which accepted the 
Parliamentary system, social reforms, and, up to 
a certain point, the co-operation of the different 
classes. The Italian Socialist party was born. The 
Anarchists were faithful to the old programme of 
the International, they remained idealists and 
worshippers of liberty. They continued to dream 
of, to believe in, and to hope for an armed revolt 
of the masses against every form of government. 
They continued to assert human solidarity and 
human liberty. The more practical Socialists de- 
voted themselves to the organisation of the 
working classes, so as to form them into electoral 
bodies, and whilst the friendly societies, organisa- 
tions of political, republican, and economic char- 
acter began to decline, Trade Unions and Socialist 
sections increased both in numbers and influence. 
The Anarchists, in accordance with their theory 
of force, prepared for insurrectionary movements 
and plots, spread class hatred, preached armed 
revolution, and affirmed the possibility of estab- 
lishing a social order in which the only law binding 
the individual would be the respective duties which 
he imposed upon himself of his own free will. 
The Socialists stood for class antagonisms, the 
right of the worker to possess the implements and 
_ product of his labour (wherein they agreed with 
the Anarchist party), and above all maintained the 
necessity of educating and organising the proletariat 
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and of urging it to enforce more and more reforms, 
and of claiming an ever-increasing measure of 
liberty through their own representatives in Parlia- 
ment. It cannot be denied that the Socialists 
have been indefatigable in their efforts to obtain 
the liberty of the Press, the right to hold meetings, 
and of free speech. The Anarchists and Republi- 
cans have certainly contributed to this result, but 
their work has been critical (though they have 
sometimes called in the help of violence), and not 
decisive like that of the Socialist party. 

It may be remarked that the Italian Socialist 
party has had a great struggle to make the masses 
accept: its eminently materialistic point of view. 
It had to combat the political idealism of a 
section of the population which was largely Re- 
publican, and consequently ready and willing to 
enter upon political warfare; it had to battle 


against a spirit so independent as to be undis- . 


ciplined, of the Italian people as a whole, against 


their marked dislike to associated action, and above 


all against the standards of liberty, justice, and 
love of country for which they had fought and 
struggled during the Risorgimento, in order to 
concentrate their attention and their interest on a 
single question of a purely economic nature, the 
betterment of the material conditions of life. 
Meantime, however, if its own propaganda was 
to be carried on at all, the Socialist party had also 
to fight for the recognition of public liberty ; and 
its own character, opposed as it was to violence, 
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impelled it to look to already existing institutions 
for the realisation of far-reaching and progressive 
reforms. 

Naturally the early governments of the Mon- 
~archy, and those which had to face the first 
Socialist efforts, not only looked with no favour- 
able eye on the raising of the masses, but feared it 
as an element capable of ruining the union of the 
State. Equally, naturally, they opposed the early 
Socialists by every means in their power, and 
obstinately refused to concede the reforms de- 
manded. It may, indeed, be said that it was not 
till 1900 that the different Italian Cabinets grasped 
what was really essential to the rejuvenated 
country if it were to march forward peacefully on 
the path of progress. 

And yet the past ought to have taught the 
various governments of the Left that succeeded 
the last Cabinet of the Right under Marco Minghetti, 
which fell in March 1876. Left and Right were 
not, nor are they to-day, the names of two sharply 
“marked parties. In the Italian Chamber the Con- 
servatives, from those with Liberal tendencies to 
those holding the most reactionary views, sit on 
the right of the president; on his left are the 
Liberals and the Radicals; on the extreme left 
the Socialists and Republicans. The terms ‘ Liberal ’ 
and ‘ Conservative’ are, however, but seldom used, 
those composing these parties being split up into 
groups which take their names from their leaders ; 
for instance, just before the war the so-called 
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Giolittiani formed a majority in the Italian Parlia- 
ment. The government of the Right, which was 
composed of men who had worked and fought for 
the Risorgimento, fell because it did not know 
how to adapt itself to the new requirements of 
the country, and could not, or would not, embark 
on the policy of social reform demanded of it. 
Agostino Depretis, leader of the opposition during 
Minghetti’s premiership, had laid before his con- 
stituents at Stradella, in February 1876, a new and 
workable programme. He proposed the extension 
of the franchise, the reform of provincial law, 
compulsory and free education, the abolition of 
the Grist Tax, and other reforms. When Minghetti 
fell, it was obvious that Depretis was the man to 
succeed him, and with this new ministry began the 
reign of the Left which is still going on. 

Once in power, however, Depretis took little 
trouble to carry out the promised reforms. A 
Parliamentary alchemist, he was the creator of the 
hybrid political form known as Transformism, in 
opposition to which the most notable men of the 
Left, Cairoli, Zanardelli, Baccarini, Crispi, Nicotera, 
set up the Pentarchy, which overthrew Depretis, 
whose government was succeeded by the Cabinets 
of Cairoli and Zanardelli, who endeavoured to carry 
out various reforms; by that of Crispi, which fell 
soon after the mismanaged African expedition ; and 
finally by that of Giolitti. If the Italian people 
enjoy to-day universal suffrage, freedom of the 
Press, freedom of assembly, etc., they have to 
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thank not Depretis but Cairoli, Zanardelli, Crispi, 
and Giolitti. 

Whatever may be the judgment of history on 
the work of these Italian statesmen, there can be 
no doubt that the great advance of public opinion 
in Italy is due to their efforts. 

The ancient civilisation of the Italian nation 
prepares it for far-reaching processes of evolution 
and makes it quick to perceive its real inter- 
ests and at the same time—and this may perhaps 
be due to hereditary influence of ancient popular 
factions—ready to go to extremes in party politics. 
Hence the strong partisan spirit in Italian party 
politics and at the same time the constant forma- 
tion of new parties within the old, and the splitting 
up of these old parties into others more pro- 
gressive or more consonant with the needs and 
tendencies of the times. The same phenomenon 
is seen in other countries, but it is more marked in 
Italy, where party divisions are sharper and more 
intense, and the people wedded to their postulates 
and theories, and ready to uphold their policy 
with greater violence and energy. This, then, is 
the fundamental reason for the splitting up of the 
Italian Socialist party into two groups, antagonistic 
to one another, which the war has turned into 
open enemies. This, too, is the reason for the 
existence in Italy of an intransigent Catholic party, 
opposed to Italian unity, and determined on the 
first opportunity to break up this unity in order 
to place Rome once more under the Holy See, 
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side by side with a Catholic party which is heart 
and soul Italian, and a body of clergy, the large 
majority of whom are patriots. It is desirable to 
emphasise the character of these two parties, 
Socialist and Catholic, at a time when, owing to 
the war, the Official Socialists and intransigent 
Catholics are at one in their desire to work against 
the real interests of the nation. 

So long as the Socialist party confined itself to 
criticising and opposing all constituted order, the 
Italian proletariat had but one end in view—the 
betterment, by means of agitation, struggles, and 
revolts, of its own condition, the achievement of 
political liberty and the more or less speedy 
abolition of the existing state of affairs; but once 
the constitutional theory was accepted, and Parlia- 
ment became the only weapon of the Socialist 
party, divisions began first among the Anarchists 
and Socialists, then between Official and Ad- 
vanced Socialists, that is to say, between those 
Socialists who, having accepted the theory of the 
co-operation of the classes, intended to carry it 
into effect by means of reforms and participation 
in the government of the country, and those in- 
transigent Socialists who, while repudiating the 
Anarchist theory of violence, yet continued to 
preach and uphold class struggle, and the necessity 
of a radical transformation of the sdcial organism 
as the one and only essential of improvement in 
. the condition of the proletariat. 

Whilst this was taking place in the Socialist 
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camp, an almost identical phenomenon, with 
rather more complicated causes, was going on in 
the Catholic camp. Here it was not merely a case 
of the development of a political crisis, but of the 
solution of a long, historic process, a crisis of 
science and faith, impelling many Catholic thinkers 
to attempt to revise the very bases of Catholic 
dogma. It was indeed a schism which the Pope 
termed, perhaps not incorrectly, heretical, and a 
political crisis throwing the Italian clerical party, 
which had hitherto taken no part in political 
rivalries, into the realm of agitations, elections, and 
parliamentaryism. Modernism was not merely an 
attempt to adapt Catholic dogma to the progress 
of science, but also a revision of all Catholic 
postulates, both religious and political. Leo x1t1., 
who lived through the early stages of this crisis, 
tried to check it and turn it from its goal by means 
of his encyclical Rerum Novarum, of the case by 
case theory applied to elections in the domain of 
politics, and by means of the commission for 
Biblical studies in that of religion. But his efforts 
were in vain. Popular Catholic organisations 
were, it is true, set up, but these organisations had 
no intention of troubling themselves about the 
Roman question in the sense desired by the 
Vatican. A Catholic party was therefore called 
into being under the zgis of the Episcopate, which 


was opposed to Socialistic theories, the secularisa- 


tion of the State, divorce, and all purely lay 
organisations, a warm partisan of religious instruc- 
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tion in schools, but yet in spite of all this Italian, 
that is to say, not opposed to the unity of the 
Italian nation. In the field of religion the good 
intentions of the Vatican suffered still more serious 
defeat. Pius xX., a saintly and devoted Pontiff, 
wholly absorbed by the religious mission of the 
Papacy, who had taken as his motto, ‘ Instaurare 
omnia in Christo,’ the successor of Leo xiIL., a 
shrewd and capable politician, had no intention of — 
occupying himself with politics. He found himself 
confronted by a schism which was almost officially 
recognised. Modernists were now heretics ; France 
proclaimed the separation of Church and State; 
the prospects of the Church in all Catholic countries, 
and more especially in Italy, were anything but 
favourable. Pius x. affirmed solemnly that dogma > 
must not be either modified or discussed, that the 
Church could enter upon no arguments with those 
who had robbed her of her places of worship, and 
declared that the priest has nothing to do with 
any politics but those of the Church, which are 
imparted to him by the supreme hierarchy, that 
in elections there can be no agreement between 
Spoiler and Spoiled. ,With an iron hand and mind 
he endeavoured to bend the faithful to his will, 
the ancient will of the Papacy, whose dogma and 
forms have remained unchanged for centuries, and 
the faithful had to bend. The Modernists dis- 
' ots ° oa * 
appeared, the feminine delinquents, like Fogaz- 
zaro’s ‘ Leila,’ returned to their orthodox con- 
fessors, some of the more brilliant young men made 
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their way in modern journalism, forsaking the 


_ discussions of exegesis, the more serious scientists 
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and students, if they were priests, and sincere in 
their views, renounced their orders. Catholic 
organisations became once miore small but active 


-hotbeds of discontent with the secular Italian 


Government. When the war broke out, however, 
Benedict xv., the Pope of oblique political aims, 
the successor of Pius x., who had succumbed to the 
horrors of the war, found himself face to face with 


Italian Catholics unanimous in their patriotism. 


Little by little the clergy, who had been opposed 
to the participation of Italy in the war, have 
not only accepted it but are enthusiastic in their 
desire for the victory of the Allies, whereas the 
desires and hopes of the Vatican were very different. 

The fact is that the Italian people, as a whole, 
are Catholics after a fashion of their own. In the 
Pontiff or parish priest they distinguish between 
the ecclesiastical dignitary and the citizen. When 
such a man arrays himself in the sacred vestments 
and mounts the pulpit or goes up to the altar to 
speak in God’s name, the Italian bows his head, 
bends his knee, prays and believes, though it may 
be that his faith in S. Anna, S. George, and S. 
Anthony the Hermit is but another manifestation 
of the faith of his ancestors in Juno, Apollo, and 
Bacchus ; when it is a question of the minister of 
religion the Italian prays devoutly and believes 
sincerely. When, however, the priest has laid 
aside the stole and cope which raised him above 
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ordinary mankind, leaves pulpit and altar, and 
becomes once more an ordinary man, then the 
Italian no longer considers himself obliged to be- 
lieve and accept blindly what the priest says to 
him. He will talk and argue with him, and if the 
two agree, so much the better, if not, so much the 
worse for the priest. The Italian people goes its 
own way. : 

On the question of the war, the nation and the 
Vatican were not at one. The nation is going its 
own way, and to-day, after two years of vacilla- 
tion and loss of popularity,» the Vatican is en- 
deavouring to turn its steps in the same direction. 
It nearly always happens thus, and we may be 
certain that as time goes on it will be the same 
thing with the question of Rome. The people has 


taken its own course, and the day will come when 


the Vatican will realise that this course is not only 
the only logical one, but also the one most con- 
sonant with the interests of the Church. 

Another large and powerful Italian party (we 
must call it Italian, because it exists in Italy, 
though its present activities mark it as foreign, at 
all events in its origin and ideals) has taken up 
with regard to the war the same intolerant, in- 
transigent attitude as the Vatican. We refer to 
the Official Socialist party, contemptuously termed 
‘Pus’ from the initials of its Italian name—Partito 


Ufficiale Socialista. We cannot here go into the. 


general aims of the Socialist party, which are 
identical with those of Socialists in every other 
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country, as are also its divisions. In Italy it is split 
up into two main divisions, Official and Reformist. 
The leader of the former party is Filippo Turati, 
an uncertain, contradictory being, whose intelli- 
gence, together with the generous disposition 
which impelled him to join the Socialist party (he 
uses his large means lavishly for the furtherance 
of the cause), frequently carries him beyond the 
limits imposed upon him by his section, a cultured, 
learned man who gets on badly with other people, 
and still worse with himself, and frequently finds 
himself forced by -his associates to eat his own 
words. The Reformists are led by Leonida Bisso- 
lati, a member of the present Cabinet, a clear- 
headed, upright man of words and deeds, who 
advocated war, and, when it was declared, enlisted 
as a private, though he was beyond military age, 
was wounded more than once, and gained the 
medal for valour. We have so far said little of the 
practical and theoretical difficulties between the 
two sections of the Socialist party, but the different 
attitude taken up by the two groups has brought 
about violent antagonisms in the ranks of popular 
Italian organisations. A genuine Independent 
Labour party does not exist in Italy. The heads 
of the General Confederation of Labour, Rinaldo 
Rigola, Argentina Altobelli, Verzi, and others, 
make a point of requiring that the Chambers of 
Labour do not meddle with politics and are not 
bound to any party or faction. Nevertheless, it 
is a faet.that they are under political influence 
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which may be Socialist, Republican, Clerical, or 
even Anarchist, according to circumstances or 
localities. This has been proved by the war, since 
the Chambers of Labour were the scenes of the 
most’ violent pro- and anti-war discussions, which 
often ended in the formation in the same city—as, 
for instance, in Rome—of two Chambers of Labour, 
one dependent on the Official Socialist party, the 
other diametrically opposed thereto.. The De- 
fensive Unions (Leghe di Resistenza) which were 
formed for the purpose of asserting the rights of 
the working man, are feeling the repercussion of 
the present upheaval, partly because this is not 
the moment for the assertion of the rights of the 
masses, seeing that the assertion of rights of a 
much more general kind, affecting the whole of 
the nation without distinction of classes, is at 
stake; partly because differences of opinion 
amongst their members have paralysed their 
activity, energy, and solidarity.- The Printers’ 
Union, the League of the Metalworkers, the Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, the Dock Labourers’ Asso- 
ciation, and many others instigated and supported 
strikes and other movements which forced the 
ruling classes to abandon their misoneism and to 
grant the working classes rights and guarantees 
which they could otherwise never have hoped to 
obtain. These Chambers of Labour and Defensive 
Unions, which were stronger and more prosperous 
in North and Central Italy than in the South, 
educated the Italian people up to the modern 
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forms of civilised life and accustomed it to take 
part in industrial controversies. Their activity 
was, of course, greater in industrial districts, but 
even in purely agricultural regions the Peasants’ 
Leagues accomplished a work of regeneration 
whose beneficial effects will be felt when, after the 
restoration of peace, Italy reorganises herself for 
work, progress, and peace. 

Party politics will, of course, begin again, but 
under other forms probably, since it is very un- 
certain whether the various parties will issue 
unchanged from the present conflict. Neither the 
Socialist nor the Syndicalist parties, which worked 
for the proletariat, nor the Conservatives, Liberals, 
Radics and Nationalists, who represent the middle 
classes, nor the Republicans, who stand for both, can 
expect to return to the old systems or to repeat their 
well-known, threadbare arguments. The war has 
swept away too much, renewed too much, revealed 
too much. The Italian people has realised that it 
has a soul and a vitality whose very existence it 
had never suspected, and if some were formerly of 
opinion that the Nationalists were right in saying 
that too much liberty had been granted to the 


people, both they and the Nationalists themselves 


acknowledge to-day that this measure of liberty 
was inadequate. All classes of the Italian nation, 


‘from the lowest to the highest, are to-day treading 


the path of progress and manifesting fresh forms , 
of national life. New ideas and new potentialities 
have been fermenting in the people as a whole, 
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only awaiting a favourable opportunity to make 
themselves felt, to abolish worn-out institutions 
and construct others on their foundations. The 
war afforded. them this opportunity. It is re- 
grettable that the ways of progress should have 
been thrown open by this terrible human cataclysm, 
but. Italy has not to reproach herself with having 
provoked it. ,War came, and since it is there the 
Italian nation is striving to extract present and 
future good from evil, as study and long experience 
has taught the wise of all great and ancient civilisa- 
tions to do. 
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CHAPTER III 
PARLIAMENT AND PEOPLE 


THE first Italian Parlidment, consisting of four 
hundred and forty-three members, was opened at 


‘Turin on February 28, 1861. It included many of 


the men who had conspired, struggled, fought, and 
worked for Italian independence, but Guerrazzi, 
Bertani, Cattaneo, Montanelli, and lIacini had 
unfortunately failed to win seats—a wrong which 
was, however, repaired in the first by-elections. 
The Sardinian Parliament had ceased to exist, 
just as the kingdoms of Piedmont and Sardinia 
had done. The little Parliament of the little 
kingdom of Piedmont had not come to an in- 
glorious end, for it had been the very heart of the 
political side of the Italian Risorgimento: with 
its help Cavour had been able to treat with the 
great Powers of Europe; its representative in 
Paris had been able to make the voice heard of 
that Italy which did not as yet exist, but was none 
the less firmly resolved to become a united and 
independent nation. The little Sardinian Parlia- 
ment had left as a legacy to the Italian Parliament 
a nation of which three-quarters had risen from 
the dead. It had also left it the solution of two 
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great problems—Venice and Rome—together with - 


the germs of future dissensions and struggles with 
regard to the voluntary army and the difficulty of 
establishing an understanding between Liberals 
and Conservatives—the two great political parties 
of that day—or at all events getting them to 
work together without too much friction. 

Of the importance of the event itself there could 
be no question. Italy, whose first King, Victor 
Emanuel 11., had proclaimed her a free and united 


kingdom, was taking her place among the great | 


Powers of Europe. But though the event was 
great, the same could not be said of all the men 
who took part in it, and this applied equally to the 
Italian Parliament. It was a Parliament which 
had not come of age, and was the scene of many 
petty lobby intrigues, such as those which brought 
about the fall of Baron Ricasoli, of the Bastogi- 
Susani railway scandals. It was forced to accept 
the demand of France that the capital should be 
transferred from Turin to Florence rather than to 
Rome, as a recognition of the undisputed right of 
the Pope to the Eternal City, and had to sanction 
the check given at Aspromonte (where Garibaldi 
was wounded) to the efforts of Garibaldi and his 
followers to unite Rome to Italy. 

From that day on the Italian Parliament has 
trodden those devious paths which have gradually 
robbed it of the respect of the Italian people. 

Nor has the conduct of Parliament during the 
present war availed to regain popular confidence. 
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It is certainly true that the attitude of Parliament 
was not such as to rehabilitate it. The Italian 
nation felt the necessity of war, as did also the 
Government, which had been indeed engaged in 
feverish preparations ever since the outbreak of 
the European War in August 1914; political 
parties, usually differing widely from one another, 
were for once agreed in their realisation of it. 
Parliament did not grasp it, but was forced to 
yield to circumstances and submit to the in- 
evitable, whereas it was its duty, and should have 
been its glory, loyally to support the Government, 
to place itself at the head of the nation, and to 
aspire more fervently than any other Italian body 
to the full and perfect accomplishment of national 
aims. 

But we must bear in mind a fact, which, strange 
as it may seem to English readers, is none the less 
to be reckoned with: that Italians live their’ 
political life outside their Parliament. True, Parlia- 
ment makes the laws, but if these laws do not 
meet the approval of the nation, it does not 
observe them; if, on the other hand, they are 
good, the common sense of the people supplies 
their deficiencies, improves them, and turns them 
into a practical rule of life. The Italian Parliament 
has, of course, changed in many respects since its 
first formation in 1861, since its transference to 
Florence in 1865, and since the union of Rome to 
Italy in 1870. The great gulf separating Parlia- 
ment and people has been gradually bridged, and 
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the voice of the country has made itself more and 
more clearly heard in successive legislatures. 
Events concerning both home and foreign policy 
have more than once found people and Parliament 
in agreement, but the two are not as yet com- 
pletely fused. Perhaps this fusion will take place 
after the war, when fresh elections will bring into 
the political arena fresh elements unbound by the 
fetters of past compromises and treaties, which 
will come into the heritage of the years of conflict 
and will be called upon to reorganise and prepare 
the country for a wider life, and will stand in need 
of the aid, encouragement, and approval of a 
people conscious of its new destinies. 

Then the struggles of the different Parliamentary 
parties will assume another aspect, since in the 
past these various parties were actuated rather by 
regard for private or local interests than for those 
of the country at large. 

It is, of course, obvious that in a connie so new 
to political life, so recently emancipated from the 
servitudes of centuries—servitude maintained by 
force and still more by ignorance, panem et circenses, 
true independence of mind and will can only be 
the privilege of the minority, and that Parlia- 
mentary elections cannot present the same dis- 
interested character as they do in more highly 
evolved communities which can look back on 
centuries of national existence, and are, therefore, 
accustomed to consider political struggles from a 
wider point of view than that of purely personal 
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interest or even from that of their own group or 
constituency. 

Even here, however, we may look with satisfac- 
tion on the progress which has been made. Thanks 
to the propaganda of the extreme parties, having 
for its object the organisation of the working men 
into electoral majorities ; thanks also to the un- 
wearying efforts of the government to wipe out 
the national feproach of illiteracy, the Italian 
people of to-day is better fitted to thread its way 
through the labyrinth of political life. The lower 
middle classes, which were formerly quite indiffer- 
ent to politics, have now begun to take part in 
them—a part, moreover, which cannot pass un- 
noticed. Yesterday the ruling classes in Italy 
were of opinion that the Word comes from above 
and is accepted without discussion by the people, 
but the entry into the arena of the lower middle 
class, caused by the extension of the suffrage, 
which increased the number of electors from 
600,000 to 2,000,000, has invalidated this state- 
ment and consigned it to the limbo of the past ; 
the working classes, too, have succeeded in making 
their wishes felt and in sending their representa- 
tives to Parliament. The lower middle class has 
constituted itself the mouthpiece of the masses, 
because at a certain stage of industrial develop- 
ment the lower middle class and the masses found 
themselves fellow-sufferers from the same cause— 
the disproportion between their incomes and the 
cost of the products necessary to satisfy the most 
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elementary requirements of life. The political 
parties in Parliament felt the repercussion of this 
state of things, and their dissensions have, there- 
fore, always been based on economic questions, 
even when they appeared to turn solely on politi- 
cal abstract problems. As a matter of fact, the 
great process of evolution which is slowly taking 
place among the people, the masses and the lower 
middle class, had also affected the ruling classes, 
who were striving to adapt themselves, as they 
have now succeeded in doing, to the changed 
times. The first sign of this evolution had been 
given by Depretis, who, while the Transformism 


with which his name is associated cast a slur 
upon the accustomed rectitude of Parliamentary © 


life, was yet the first to point out that it was the 
duty of the Government to turn its attention to 
social questions. Depretis, being more anxious to 
remain in power than to be of service to his 
country, lost sight, in his ready acquiescence to 
the wishes of different Parliamentary factions, of 
the object for which he had overthrown the 
Minghetti Cabinet and deprived the Right of 
power, but this programme was taken up again by 
Zanardelli, Nicotera, Cairoli, and finally by Giolitti. 
Giolitti, by leaning upon different groups in the 
Chamber, and at the same time conciliating the 
Opposition, bearing regional exigencies in mind in 
the formation of his Cabinets, taking advantage 
cleverly of both the weakness of the Conservatives 
and the boldness of the Socialists, succeeded in 
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making a great advance towards the solution of 
many questions of an economic character. 

Giolitti did not-stand alone in this campaign. 
Democracy, which often opposed him on other 
matters, lent him its valuable support whenever 
he abandoned political for economic questions, or 
matters of state for social problems. History will 
decide whether this policy of democracy was for 
good or evil, but it is an undoubted fact that the 
Italian people has benefited by its various forms 
of economic progress. It is true that this benefit 
has been purely material, and that quite other 
factors have brought about the moral development 
of the nation, but even this purely material well- 
being has contributed to the desire of the people 
for increased educational facilities. The powerful 
and respected section of the demoeratic party, 
headed by Felice Cavallotti, made a great point of 
education. This party might be termed the 
moderate wing of the Republicans and really held 
advanced Radical views. It had a large following 
amongst the Italian people. Not that the Italian 
nation either was or is Radical, but it possesses a 
marked sense of the zsthetic, which makes it an 
enthusiastic admirer of beauty, poetry, well-turned 
oratory, and a warlike, resolute demeanour. Felice 
Cavallotti possessed all these gifts. He was a 
brilliant speaker whose discourses were full of 
poetic imagery and cutting invective ; combative 
and bold, he was a born popular leader. He 
fought abuse of power, misgovernment, people 
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and things no matter where found ; 1n prose and 
poetry, on the stage and in the Press, in meetings 
and in Parliament, he never ceased to plead the 
cause of popular ideals, and the people gladly fol- 
lowed the lead of the ‘bard of democracy,’ as he 
was commonly called. Hence there was general 
mourning when his fiery polemics led to the duel 
in which he lost his life, and the Radical party, or 
rather a large section of the democracy, remained 
without a leader. 

But Cavallotti’s death did not arrest his work in 
the cause of progress and of popular education. 
The people had learned to think and to judge 
its own affairs and aims. It 1s true that the Euro- 
pean War was the touchstone which proved they 
had attained this maturity of judgment; but it is 
also true that they had reached this stage of 
maturity in the course of democratic struggles for 
ideals of liberty and justice and of Socialist struggles 
for the betterment of the material conditions of 
the masses. 

The Irredentists stood side by side with Demo- 
crats and Radicals, taking part in their struggles 
and introducing elements of their own into those 
struggles. We must bear this small party specially 
in mind, since the present war involves their 
triumph—is indeed already their triumph; more- 
over, their aims are perhaps not fully understood 
in Great Britain. The British grasp that France 
had to avenge the defeat of 1870, and that she 
would sooner or later renew the struggle with a 
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very different issue. We shall deal at length later 
on with the question of the Adriatic; we will now 
merely glance at Irredentism in the abstract. 

In 1866 it seemed certain that Austria would 
lose not only the Veneto, but also Trent and 
Trieste, but the wilfulness of General La 
Marmora, who was conducting the Italian cam- 
paign against Austria, gave her time to silence 
Italy by ceding the Veneto, while Prussia van- 
quished her at Sadowa. Austria thus remained 
in possession of the Trentino, Trieste, Pola, Fiume, 
Istria, and Dalmatia, all of which are essentially 
Italian in character, language, and history, and 
hoped then, as indeed they have never ceased to 
do, to be reunited to Italy. The young men of 
Trieste, the Trentino, Dalmatia, and Istria took 
refuge in Italy from the tyranny and persecution of 
the Austrian government and conspired for the 
preservation of Italianism in their native pro- 
vinces ; Austria, on her part, endeavouring to 
suppress the movement by stern sentences of death 
or imprisonment. One of these young agitators, 
Guglielmo Oberdank, who was bolder and more 
enthusiastic than his comrades, paid with his life 
for his attempt to deliver the country from its 
hated ruler, Francis Joseph. 

From Italy, and more especially from the ranks 
of the Republican party, help and sympathy came 
to cheer the Italians beyond the frontier. The 
Republicans maintained that the Italian territories 
subject to Austria must become Italian in fact 
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once more; and, in spite of the Triple Alliance, 
energetic propaganda was begun to keep alight 
the torch of patriotism and prevent the hope of 
the restoration of the oppressed regions to the 
Mother Country from dying out. The Italian 
Government, faithful to the Triple Alliance, in the 
hope that this political combination, which was 
opposed both to the Franco-Russian Alliance and 
to the Anglo-Franco Entente, would contrive to 
maintain peace in Europe, set its face energetically 
against any and every manifestation of Irredent- 
ism. Gradually the great mass of the people had 
lost all apparent interest in the problems of the 
unredeemed provinces. Matteo Renato Imbriani, 
the tireless leader of the Italian Irredentists, had 
died at Siena in 1889, and after his death Irre- 
dentism seemed to have become a creed numbering 
but few believers, the last to abandon hope in a 
brighter future. 

The last weeks before Italy's declaration of war 
on Austria showed, however, that the Italian 
nation had laid to heart Mazzini’s words about the 
unredeemed provinces: ‘ Think of them ever and 
speak of them never.’ The Italians appeared to 
have lost all interest in Trent and Trieste, Istria, 
and Dalmatia, but when the hour for vengeance 
struck, the ‘Hymn of Oberdank,’ the forbidden 
song which had seemed forgotten, was heard 
everywhere, and the nation had but one desire, one 
ambition—a war which should be at once a great 
and solemn act of justice and the last step neces- 
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sary for the final unity of the country: the 
restoration to Italy of the unredeemed provinces. 

And when on the outbreak of war Salvatore 
Barzilai, himself a native of Trieste and one of 
the members for Rome, joined the Salandra 
Cabinet as a minister without portfolio, the signi- 
ficance of such an appointment escaped no one; 
all grasped the meaning of the presence of the 
refugee from Trieste, the Republican Barzilai in 
the Italian Cabinet, and knew that he stood not 
only for a constant affirmation of Republicanism, 
but for the embodiment of the cause of Irre- 
dentism. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the under- 
standing, agreement, and esteem existing between 
Parliament and people has never been perfect. 
Undoubtedly time, and more especially Giolitti’s 
introduction of Manhood Suffrage, did much to 
remove the distrust felt by the people in its 
representatives, and the present war has done still 
more to draw the bonds closer between members 
and their constituencies, and still more will pro- 
bably be achieved in this direction by the elections, 
which will take place when the war is over, but 
Italian Parliamentary politics have been far too 
much affected by material interests. The elections 
have too often suffered from parish pump policy, 
and the large majority of the deputies have been 
far more anxious to keep in with their most influ- 
ential electors than to study the real interest of 
the country for the people to have any great 
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confidence in their Parliamentary representatives. 
Too often after a general election, we have had un- 
edifying revelations of scandals and compromises 
and of elections won by means the reverse of 
straightforward—revelations which fully justify 
the unconcealed contempt of the nation for its 
deputies. It is, of course, true that the majority 
of the deputies were not mixed up with or to 
blame for these scandals, compromises, and riots, 
but it is also true that it is the exceptional, not 
the normal case which attracts public attention 
and by which the country at'large judges its 
deputies. Its sentence may be unjust and biassed, 
but it is none the less approved by the large 
majority of Italians, and is unfortunately en- 
dorsed by too. many notorious facts and incidents 
to be ignored. . 

Another fact, for which the country itself is to 
blame, has helped to keep the best men from 
offering themselves for election. The constitu- 
tional Socialists based their political programme 
largely on ‘graft.’ It was easy enough for them 
to set the people against the business men, mer- 
chants, and technical experts who would like to 
have stood for Parliament, and so discredit them 
that the ablest and most upright withdrew from 
the political arena. Hence it came about that the 
Italian Parliament was largely composed of briefless 
barristers, doctors with no practice, climbers, and 
profiteers, who proceeded to pass laws on every 
imaginable subject, and were far more intent on 
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furthering their private interests, or those of their 
political faction, or of their most influential 
electors, than those of the country. The few 
upright, intelligent men on whom the country 
could really count were lost in this crowd of 
nonentities with whom they were, of course, far 
from popular. The Italian nation is not only 
unpractised in modern Parliamentary life, but is 
not yet mature enough to form a correct estimate 
of the importance and utility of the great manu- 
facturing class and the creators of wealth. This 
war has opened their eyes and taught them many 
things, amongst others, that a country cannot be — 
governed solely by lawyers, professors, and jour- 
nalists, but that it also requires experts, men who 
understand business questions and know how to 
handle the machine of State like an industrial 
concern, since to-day the State is really the guide 
and director of the industrial and economic life of 
the country. It will lay this lesson to heart and 
make use of it in the future, for in the past things 
were very different, and it was then commonly 
said that ‘Italy prospers and lives despite its 
Government and its Parliament.’ Of course this 
saying was an exaggeration, but it undoubtedly 
had a foundation of truth, since the progress of the 
country, both as regards the building-up and 
creation of wealth, and the political orientation of 
the nation, were not willed by the Government 
and Parliament and by them offered to the people, 
but were willed and realised by the people itself 
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which advised or forced. the Government and 
Parliament to ratify them and treat them as 
matters for negotiations, laws, and action. We 
have a startling proof of this in the fact that 
when Italy joined the Allies, she did so at the will 
of the people, in the face of a vacillating Govern- 
ment and a Parliament which was _ largely 
antagonistic. 

The weakness of the Italian Parliament and its 
lack of authority were, therefore, the result of a 
too petty conception of party interests, duties, and 
struggles as opposed to the real wellbeing and 
needs of the country. Of course, as party politics 
became more widespread and an increasingly large 
proportion of the people took part in them, the 
gulf between people and Parliament has been to 
a certain extent bridged over, and to-day the 
exigencies of war have brought about a better 
understanding between Parliament and nation, so 
that we may fairly look forward to a new political 
life differing widely from that of the past, and 
hope for much improved relations between Parlia- 
ment and people. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLICY 


ITALY’S first effort to emancipate herself from the 
tutelage hitherto exercised over her foreign policy 
by the Great European Powers was made at 
Algeciras in January 1906. ‘True, the tutelage in 
question was suave and skilfully veiled, especially 
as far as Germany was concerned, but it none the 
less militated against Italian interests. 

Italy was represented at Algeciras by Emilio 
Visconti-Venosta, formerly minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a cultivated, far-seeing man, well disposed . 
towards both France and England, who had the 
interest of Italy and the maintenance of European 
peace at heart, that peace which Germany had 
imperilled by refusing to recognise the settlement 
arrived at with regard to Morocco by France, 
Great Britain, and Morocco itself. At this con- 
ference Visconti-Venosta endeavoured to improve 
the existing relations between France and Italy, 
and to disperse the clouds left on the political 
horizon by the unfortunate episodes of Aigues- 
Mortes and Marseilles, where Italian workmen had 
been attacked, and in some cases killed, by an 
infuriated French mob. He further strove to 
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_ bring about a better understanding which should 
pave the way for the Italian projects in Tripoli 
and did his utmost for the furtherance of 
peace. . 
Great Britain had openly stated that she would 
back up France, and she kept her word. Visconti- 
Venosta had consequently to play the part of 
peacemaker. This he did so skilfully that at the 
close of the conference, when Great Britain and 
France both expressed their satisfaction and only 
Germany was discontented with its results, the 


_ saying became current that at Algeciras Italy had 


taken a four de valse with France—a saying which 
has since become historical. This tour de valse 
brought forth good fruit for Italy by making it 
plain that her ministers knew their own minds, and 
that she had definitely chosen a path from which 
she did not intend to swerve. Moreover, Italy’s 
attitude at Algeciras enlightened France as to 
Italian feeling and policy, showing her that Italy 
though a member of the Triple Alliance did not 
desire to afford Germany an opportunity of attack- 
ing France. 

Naturally the relations between Great Britain 
and Italy became still more cordial, and yet another 
link was forged in the traditional Anglo-Italian 
friendship, and on various subsequent occasions it 
was England who furthered the interests of Italy, 
whereas the Central Powers, though nominally her 
Allies, would have had no scruples in sacrificing 
them. 
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On the other hand Italy’s foreign policy began to 
tend in a direction contrary to the schemes of 
Austria in the Balkans and to those of Germany 
on the southern shores of the Mediterranean and 
in Asia Minor. 

Bismarck had always been steadily opposed to 
German colonial expansion, maintaining that Ger- 
many had no need of colonies. Scarcely, however, 
had William 11., with true Hohenzollern ingratitude 
and boorishness, got rid of the man to whom he 


owed his Empire, than a vigorous colonial policy 


was initiated. Germany resolved to acquire a 
colonial empire at any cost, and in her: megalo- 
mania cherished dreams of overseas dominions not 
only equal to but even greater than those of Great 
Britain, the fruit of centuries of sagacious and 
unwearying toil. 

Germany cast her covetous eye on Africa, where 
she did her best to stir up trouble for Great Britain 
and France; on China, where she contrived to get 
a footing, now lost for ever; on the islands of the 
Pacific, on India, and on Asia Minor. 

The outbreak of the Great War has directed 
public attention to the writings of various eminent 
Germans, which, though widely read and ex- 
tremely popular in Germany, were almost unknown 
to the rest of Europe, works in which no attempt 
was made to disguise her lust of conquest. Here is 
the explanation of the Kaiser’s notorious telegram 
to Kriiger, of the despatch of the gunboat Panther 
to Agadir, of German brutality in China at the time 
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of the Boxer rising, and of the slow, tenacious 
interpenetration of Germany in both commerce 


and banking in Asia Minor and of her railway ~ 


enterprises in those same regions. 

This spread of German influence was injurious 
not only to England, whose interests were most 
directly attacked, but also to Italy, who has 
legitimate interests in Asia Minor. Italy, the last 
recruit in the ranks of the Great Powers, was 
forced to struggle for her share of room if she was 
to succeed in laying the foundations of that 
colonial expansion to which she is entitled,,and 
which 1s so essential to her national existence. Her 
efforts in this direction were not wholly unsuc- 
cessful even before the outbreak of the European 
War. . 

We must bear in mind that the Mediterranean 
is at the present time once more assuming the 
great importance which it possessed in the days 
of ancient Rome and until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when all existing civilisation 
flourished on its shores, and its waters bore the 
trade of the world. It is once more a matter of 
the first moment to the nations on its shores to 
possess not only ports but also outlets and trade 
arteries leading to inland countries capable of 
commerical development, thus facilitating the im- 
port and export trade of these nations. This was 
realised in Italy even before the war, and with 
this end in view Italian politicians endeavoured 
to get a footing somewhere in Asia Minor. The 
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first step in this direction was the concession for 
the railway of Adalia. In order to obtain this 
concession, Italy had to treat not only with Turkey, 
who exercised suzerainty over Adalia, but also 
with Great. Britain, who, by virtue of a treaty 
with Turkey, had certain rights over Adalia which 
were almost tantamount to possession, and had, 
therefore, a direct interest in the Adalia railway. 
It is only fair to say that whereas the negotiations 
with Turkey were so long drawn out that the 
outbreak of war found them still incomplete, a 
thoroughly satisfactory understanding was quickly 


_ arranged with England. 


The negotiations between the Allies necessitated 
by the war, which were, indeed, pending even 
before its outbreak, were based on the assumption 
that the Ottoman Empire would be broken up or 
at least reduced to a minimum. In view of. this - 
event, Italy could not be expected to remain 
satisfied with the concession of the Adalia Railway, 
which did not in itself afford her sufficient scope 
for the development of her growing overseas 
interests. If these interests are to be furthered, 
she must have certain rights over the two vilayets 
of Smyrna and Konieh (Iconium), and remain in 
undisturbed possession of the islands of the 
Sporades, known in Italy since the Libyan War as 
the Dodecanneso. When at the beginning of the 
Libyan campaign, Italy occupied this group of 
islands facing the western coast of Asia Minor, 
she did so not from military necessity, but with a 
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view to certain developments which she foresaw 
in a more or less remote future, and also in view 


of that balance of interests which must be adjusted . 


on the conclusion of peace, when Turkey is dis- 
membered, Constantinople and Armenia assigned 
to Russia, Mesopotamia to England, Syria to 
France, and Smyrna and Konieh to Italy. The 
Dodecanneso is therefore the necessary comple- 
ment to the possession of the two vilayets as one 
of the means for their defence. Greece can lay 
no fair claim to them, since she has shown herself 
quite incapable of pursuing a national policy, and 
hence utterly unfit to take any share im this 
balancing of the nations which makes the speedy 
settlement of the Mediterranean question a matter 
of urgent necessity. The occupation of the Dode- 
canneso and the Adalia Railway project show the 
far-sightedness and continuity of Italian colonial 
policy. The desire for the development of Italian 
interests in Asia Minor is indeed closely related 
to the development .of the Bagdad Railway, 
which is to open the quickest, safest, and most 
natural road across the East to Indo-Persian 
commerce in Europe and European commerce in 
Central Asia. 

Hence the necessity for agreements ceding to 
Italy—with, of course, adequate compensation to 
the other interested Powers—the Smyrna-Pan- 
derma, and the Smyrna-Cassaba''Afiun Kara 
Hissar lines at present controlled by France ; 
Smyrna-Aidin, now subject to British influence ; 
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and of the line Adana-Mersina, also under British 
control. The whole matter is a complicated rail- 
way and territorial question which must be settled | 
now, but had been on the tapis long before the 
present war, indeed even before the Italo-Turkish 
War. It is a territorial question, because out of 
the settlement of Turkish territory after that 
nation’s defeat will arise the problem as to whether 
the districts traversed by the railway and assigned 
to Italy shall be regarded as possessions, protec- 
torates, or spheres of influence. 
There is, however, another Italian colonial 
problem, of which only one solution—and that an 
immediate one—can be contemplated: the ques- 
tion of the Libyan Hinterland. This question is 
simple, and France and the other nations allied to 
Italy, who have in times past frequently en- 
deavoured to take possession of certain important 
positions in this Hinterland, can hardly fail to 
recognise Italy’s rights to them if she is to con- 
solidate and safeguard her Libyan possessions. 
Before September 1911, when the Italo-Turkish 
War broke out, France had attempted to seize the 
Oasis of Ghat, known as the ‘ Pearl of the Sudan,’ 
just as some time before she had tried to annex 
the Borcu together with Ain Galaka. In the case 
of Ghat, Turkey protested, and occupied Borcu and 
the Tibesti with her forces, while the Senussi rebels 
inflicted a defeat on the French at this very Ain 
Galaka, causing France to abandon her claims for 
the time being. When in virtue of the Treaty of 
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Lausanne, Italy took the place of Turkey, she 
inherited the Ottoman rights over the Tripoli 
Hinterland, z.e. Borcu, the Tibesti, and the district 
on the way to Lake Chad. France, however, once 
more put forward claims to the Oasis of Ghat. 
Now it is obvious that the two caravan roads 
starting at Ghadames and leading to the Mediter- 
ranean coast, crossing the Oasis of Ghat, must 
belong to Italy together with the Oasis where they 
intersect and diverge. Another question of vital 
importance to Italian colonial policy must be dis- 
cussed and settled with France: namely, the 
question of Erythrea. By some strange fatality, 
Italy and France always seem doomed to clash in” 
all delicate colonial questions. Great Britain, by 
the conventions of March 24 and April 19, 1891, 
and of May 5, 1894, recognised an Italian zone of 
influence south of the colony of Erythrea, but this 
recognition has never been endorsed by France, 
who continues to this day in possession of the little 
port of Gibuti, which, isolated as it is and separated 
from the French-African possessions, has no value 
for France, and is on the other hand absolutely 
essential to the full development of the zone 
reserved to Italy in East Africa. 

These and other questions of a secondary order, 
which are none the less important from a colonial 
point of view, are familiar to-day to the general 
public. Italian public opinion, which until yester- 
day was sceptical or indifferent with regard to 
colonial affairs, has now awakened and is en- 
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thusiastically seconding the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to enforce the claims and acquire the terri- 
tory necessary to Italian colonial expansion. But, 
while it augurs well that the nations are beginning 
to realise the importance of colonial possessions, 
it is encouraging to note that Italian colonial 
diplomacy does not date from yesterday or from 
the beginning of the war, but was initiated much 
further back and met with the full approval of 
that great Power by whose side she is fighting 
to-day. 

We may here quote the words of Dr. Giuseppe 
Piazza, one of the greatest Italian authorities on 
colonial questions: ‘Our colonial aspirations, as 
agreed upon by present-day public opinion, are not 
the offspring of the war. Stillless are they the hasty 
product of the Alliance, but they were already in 
existence as vital diplomatic questions and unsolved 
problems between Italy and the group of Powers 
with which she is now allied. Our previous rela- 
tions with these Powers had enabled them to form 
points of international contact, on some of which 
their interests were identical, while on others they 
clashed, but all of which denoted progress, whose 
historic stages show a steady advance towards 
solution.’ 

For the perfect solution we must look to the 
coming peace, just as we must look to it for the 
solution of other problems of a diplomatic and 
political order, together with that of those urgent 
questions of national rights for which Italy is 
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fighting to-day, as well as for the ideals of civili- 
sation. 

In order to understand the position of Italy with 
regard to the Trentino, Trieste, Istria, and Dal- 
matia, we must go back to Garibaldi’s campaign 
of 1861 for the conquest of Trent, if not indeed to 
the treaty of Campoformio (1797). With regard 
to this question of the rectification of the danger- 
ously ill-drawn Alpine and maritime frontiers and 
the liberation of the Italian provinces subject. to 
Austria, the more clear-headed of Mazzini’s com- 
patriots followed his famous advice to ‘think of 
it always and speak of it never.’ Many indeed of 
the statesmen in power between 1861 and I915 
had ceased even to think about it. There was, 
however, another question with regard to which 
the Italian Government seemed more alive: the 
Balkan Question. 

The famous Clause 7 of the Italo-Austrian treaty 
of Alliance spoke with no uncertain voice: ‘ Every ~ 
expansion of territory on the part of one of the two 
contracting parties in the Balkan peninsula en- 
titles the other contracting party to an equitable 
compensation.’ ;, 

In October 1908, Austria S idainded the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which the Congress 
of Berlin had assigned to her for the purpose of 
reorganisation and protection. Italy promptly 
asserted her rights, basing her objections on 
Clause 7. . Her remonstrances were fruitless, for 
the time being, but shortly after the outbreak of 
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the European War (1915) Italy occupied Vallona, 
an important strategical position in the lower 
Adriatic, which subsequently proved of great 
value in naval operations against the Austrian 
fleet. SOS | 

But this was only the first step in the develop- 

ment of the new Italian policy in Albania, which ~ 
was definitely shaped in 1917 when at Argirocastro 
General Ferrero proclaimed the constitution of a 
free Albanian nation under the protection of 
Italy. 
- In so doing the Government was faithful to 
historic tradition, in virtue of which Italy has 
constantly exercised a right of protection over the 
Albanian people, who in the past took refuge from 
the Turk on her shores, where they settled in con- 
siderable numbers. These Albanian colonies still 
exist in Calabria and along the Adriatic coast, 
preserving their language and their national cos- 
tumes, while living on the best of terms with the 
Italian population. 

Austria before the war put every possible 
obstacle in the way of the extension of Italian 
influence in Albania. Promises, bribery, clerical 
influence, anti-Italian propaganda—nothing was 
left untried which could militate against the 
interests of Italy—the country to which Austria 
was allied. Little or nothing was done in Italy to 
counteract this anti-Italian propaganda carried on 
by Austria in foreign countries. Consequently 
not only false but even injurious news as to Italian 
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doings in Albania were easily circulated by Austrian 
agents. Much in the same way unfounded infor- 
mation as to Italian intentions with regard to the 
Adriatic, Dalmatia, and Jugo-Slavia has been pur- 
posely circulated in France and Great Britain ; and 
that relating to the Jugo-Slav question has found 
all too ready credence in Great Britain, where Italy 
has been misjudged because it has been skilfully 
instilled into public opinion that Italy intends to 
deprive the Jugo-Slavs of their undoubted rights. 
It has been insinuated that Italy wishes to deny 
the Slav peoples, the Jugo-Slav races, and conse- 
quently to Serbia, free access to the sea. As a 
result of these erroneous statements active propa- 
ganda is being carried on both in Great Britain and 
France against Italy’s future possession of as much 
of the eastern coast of the Adriatic as is strategically 
necessary for her safety. 

If Italy is fighting for the rectification of her 
frontiers, her statesmen and people would show 
‘singularly little grasp of her real interests if they 
omitted from their programme the rectification of 
her Adriatic boundary or even if they failed to 
rectify it in such a way as not only to safeguard 
her military position but also to further her 
national aspirations. This does not, however, in 
the least imply that Italy intends to ignore the 
legitimate economic and commercial interests of 
the other peoples living on the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, more especially on its south-eastern 
shores. 
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Austria intended the so-called kingdom of 
Albania to be a perpetual thorn in the side of 
Italy. She calculated on thus putting a stop for 
ever to Italian influence and trade in the Balkan 
peninsula and on setting up at the same time a 


‘State which would carry out her own political 


schemes and be virtually subject to her. The 
European War has revived the whole question. 
The Italians fully recognise the right of the 
Serbians and Jugo-Slavs to an outlet of their own | 
to the Adriatic, and also to constitute themselves 
into an independent and sovereign State. What 
Italy, however, will not recognise is the alleged 
claim of the Jugo-Slavs to the Dalmatian coasts, 
to the exclusion of Italy from those places on the 
littoral where Italian influence is the only vital 
civilising force. As far as Ragusa, and including 
this city, the Dalmatian coast is thoroughly Italian 
and must of necessity belgng to Italy, Beyond 
this point, towards the south, there is ample room 
for all. The Dalmatian Hinterland and the moun- 
tainous regions are Slav, and to these Italy lays no 
sort of claim. What she rightly claims is that the 
coast is Italian in civilisation, language, and 
customs. The Croatians transported by Austria 
from the inland districts to the Italian-speaking 
littoral, with a view of Slavonising those shores, de- 
feated her object by becoming Italian in manners, 
customs, and speech—a clear proof of the superi- 
ority of the Italian race. Even if none of the 
above-mentioned reasons existed for the assign- 
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ment of the Trentino and Trieste, Istria with Pola 


and Fiume, Dalmatia with Zara, Sebenico and 
Ragusa to Italy, the exigencies of national defence 
would make such a settlement imperative. It is 
obvious that Italian diplomats and statesmen could 
not foresee the present course of events ; they did 
not, however, lose sight of Italy’s just claims, more 
especially those put forward by the nation at large 
and by advanced political parties. It was generally 
believed and hoped in Italy that the death of 
Francis Joseph would bring about the break-up. 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and but for 
the war this hope would probably have been 
realised. . 

Many of the statesmen who held the reins of 
power had, however, resigned themselves to the 
existing state of things, and were apt to regard 
agitations and aspirations having for their object 
the liberation of the unredeemed provinces as 
wearisome importunities and quarantotiate {patriotic 
exaggerations, echoes of 1848). 

As a result, Italian policy and diplomacy, 
impregnated as they were by Germanism, and 
infatuated by so-called Realpolitik methods, turned 
their whole attention to the concrete solution of 
unimportant problems of a detached order, having 
no permanent or practical bearing on the country’s 
interests. Thanks to the personal system of 
government introduced by Giolitti, the line taken 
by Italy with regard to foreign policy was all too 
frequently determined by some dynastic interest, 
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some question of home policy, of Parliamentary 
intrigue, or electoral manipulations. 

But the march of events could not be stayed for 
long, and Giolitti’s government found itself one 
day face to face with the imperative necessity for 
the Lybian enterprise. Had Italy not secured a 


footing in Lybia, Germany, in spite of the Triple 


Alliance, would undoubtedly have ensconced her- 
self there. Warned in time by a friendly govern- 
ment, Italy acted promptly, and the Lybian 
campaign began with the landing of Italian sailors 
at Tripoli under the command of Cagni, the 
intrepid companion of the Duke of the Abruzzi on 
his Polar expedition. 

The Official Socialist party opposed the whole 
undertaking by every means in its power, and 
endeavoured to induce the Labour Unions to 
proclaim a general strike. Times had, however, . 
changed since the Abyssinian campaign; there 
was no bad news which could be cleverly turned 
to account, aS was the case after the disasters of 
Abba Carima and Amba Alagi. The nation re- 
mained deaf to the protests of the Official Socialist 
party, and the Lybian campaign was carried out 
with the full consent of the people, concluding 
with the Treaty of Lausanne, by which Turkey 
recognised Italy’s claims to Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 

It was a sign of the times and of the changed 
spirit of the nation that the realisation of the 
necessity of overseas dominions made such strides 
in the popular mind, Another sign of this national 
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awakening was the general approval of the forma- 
tion of the Balkan League on the outbreak of the 
first Balkan War—a league which was recognised 
as the first step towards the break-up of the 
Turkish Empire, which it half consciously felt to 
-be necessary to an inevitable and not remote 
settlement of Europe. 

The outbreak of the second Balkan War, how- 
ever, and the bitterness and violence of the struggle 
between those very peoples who had been allies 

_ but a few months before, and had fought side: by 
side against Turkey, showed clearly that the time 
for this break-up had not yet come, and Italian 
policy strove to make the best of these far from 
propitious events. ~« 

Then came the assassinations of Sarajevo. 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand was no friend to 
Italy, just as he was no friend to Serbia, for all 
his leanings towards Slav domination in the Haps- 
burg Monarchy. 

The political tendencies of the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne were not by any means 
reassuring to Italy with regard to the future. His - 
‘friendship with Conrad von Hoetzendorf, an im- 
placable enemy of Italy, together with his political 
views, which tended to give Austrian policy a 
predominantly Slav colouring, and hence to crush 
Serbia as much as possible and Slavicise the un- 
redeemed «Italian provinces, made his tragic end 
no matter for regret in Italy, and the mourning 
for him was of a purely official and formal nature. 
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No one could foresee that the Central Empires 
would make his murder the pretext for bringing 
about the war for which they had been preparing 
with unremitting toil and patience for over forty 
years. : 

The preposterous Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
while making an extremely sinister impression on 
the Italian people, did not, however, greatly sur- 
prise government circles. Little more than a year 
before (1913) Italy had prevented the outbreak 
of the European War by declaring, when asked 
her intentions by Austria, that she would have 
nothing to do with a war whose objective was an 
attack on Serbia. 

In 1914 Italy’s opinion was not asked. 

The two Central Empires, certain of their alliance 
with Turkey, almost sure that Bulgaria would 
join them, hoping to be able to drag in Roumania, 
or, at all events, to render her powerless to act 
against them, certain that Greece would betray 
Serbia and any other power she could, let loose 
the hounds of war. 

The provisions of the Triple Alliance, by which 
Italy was then bound, made it a casus foederis if 
one of the contracting parties were attacked, that 
is to say, if, without having provoked war, it were 
forced to defend itself against aggression. Such 
was not the case with the ultimatum to Serbia ; 
such was not the case with Germany’s declaration 
of war on France. Italy, therefore, did not recog- 
nise, nor was she bound to recognise, for herself 
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and her allies, that a casus foederis existed. She 
therefore proclaimed her own neutrality. Thus 
Italy automatically ceased to be a member of the 
Triple Alliance, threw off the fetters she had 
dragged for so many years, and entered upon a 
new epoch of her history. 
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CHAPTER I 
EDUCATION 


Botu in Italy and in other countries we frequently 
hear Italian schools spoken of in no very flattering 
fashion. Like all other human institutions they 
are undoubtedly very far from perfect, but it must 
be admitted that the attendance and methods are 
steadily improving, and that during .the last 
fifteen years the State, which formerly took next 
to no interest in elementary education, has turned 
its attention to this important matter, with the 
result that many defects have been remedied and 
that the Italian school of to-day is in a fair way 
to achieve the aim of all true education—the 
turning out of citizens in whom the faculties of 
conscience and intelligence have been developed to 
the utmost. 

We hold no brief for Italy—a country whisk 
more than any other, is still in process of becoming, 
a fact which must be borne in mind when we 
compare her actual and potential attainments. On 
the contrary, if other nations are to understand 
what Italy has achieved and is achieving, we must 
not attempt to conceal any of her weak points, but 


neither must we on the other hand fail to lay 
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stress on the slow but steady progress she is 
making in every department of life. 

Let us have done with the constant carping 
criticism of her educational system. The Minerva 
—the Ministry of Public Instruction—possesses no 
magic-working talisman, but it does possess a staff 


which, from the Minister himself to the youngest — 


official, is striving its utmost to improve the schools 
and make them those homes of sound learning 
which are so essential to the well-being of every 
nation. 

Much still remains to be done, but Italy wants 
her British friends to realise that much of what 
has been said by well-meaning but ill-informed 
British writers on the subject of Italian education 
is absolutely inapplicable to the schools of the 
present day. Teaching methods, school curn- 
cula, lines of study, all have changed and are 
now directed towards the sole object of training 
the mind without blunting the natural vivacity 
and quickness of apprehension of the people. 
Theoretically this was the aim of the three Ministers 
Rattazzi, Casati, Correnti, but practically until 
the recent reforms were carried out the object of 
the school was to cram the pupil with a collection 


of facts which were fapidly forgotten and stood . 


in no useful relation to life. The educational 
measures introduced by Casati still form the basis 
of the Italian educational. system, but they have 
been revised and modified, and also to a certain 
extent superseded, by the Daneo-Credaro Baill, 
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which aims at the reorganisation of the whole 
system. 
The foreigner is apt to picture the Italian 


_ elementary school as being still what it was twenty 


years or more ago, a dirty, ill-ventilated, badly- 


lighted hovel in some wretched alley, in which a 


handful of street arabs, frozen in winter and stifled 
in summer, collected to listen to the half-hearted 


instructions of an underpaid, untrained teacher, 


looked down upon by the local authorities, who 
were almost always opposed to education. 

Things are very different nowadays: the school 
buildings are clean, well-warmed, properly venti- 
lated and in every way suited to their purpose. 
The elementary school teachers, like their col- 
leagues of the secondary schools, receive higher 
salaries and enjoy a very different position. In 
short, while in educational matters Italy has not 
yet attained the standard of the United. States, 


_ for instance, she may fairly claim to rank among 


the nations in which the system of education— 
whether elementary, secondary, or higher—is well 
organised, complete, and suited to modern re- 


- quirements. Before making a more detailed 
survey of the various grades of Italian schools, 
we must touch upon the very serious question of 


illiteracy. 

The statistics on this subject are very mislead- 
ing, they do not take into account two important 
facts: namely, that children. under six years of 
age cannot be expected to know their alphabet, 
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and that, viewing the conditions in Italy previous 
to 1860, men who had attained the age of twenty- 
five to thirty in 1870 were not likely to have 
learned to read or write, and that, taking the country 
as a whole, 90 per cent. of the population was 
illiterate. This unfortunate fact was used as a 
weapon by all the adversaries of the State in turn. 


’ Republicans, Socialists, and Anarchists made use 


~ 


of it to prove that the State deliberately kept the 
people in ignorance; the Clerical party to show 
that the people did not want the instruction pro- 
vided by the State, because they preferred Church 
schools. 

At this time of day it would be useless to go 
into the remote causes of illiteracy. It is due 
partly to social conditions which are fast disap- 
pearing, partly to the influence of clerical and 
reactionary parties, but it is rapidly cn 
and will soon be a thing of the past. 

The conditions under which the scattered agri- 
cultural population lived made school attendance 
frequently almost impossible. By making educa- 
tion compulsory and setting up as many schools 
as possible, the State has done its utmost to 
remedy this evil.” Regimental schools also did 
much for those whose education had been neglected, 
and though owing to the war these schools have 
been temporarily closed, they will, no doubt, be 
reopened later on. The extension to the Marches, ° 
Umbfia, and Latium of the law of the South, 
which provided that from 1906 every commune 
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numbering forty children should have a State 
school is another measure having the same object 
in view. 


‘In 1872 the average percentage of illiterates was 68°77 


» 1882 — y ; y 61°94 
» I9OI + Z ‘ 48°49 
» 1909 ok ea 4 450 
> 1912 i ; j 38°5 


The total number of illiterate persons in Italy 
in I9I15 over six years of age was I1,050,454, or 
37°8 of the population. The percentage varies 
considerably in the different provinces, being 
highest in the south and lowest in Lombardy and 


Piedmont, but its steady decrease in the country 


as a whole gives every ground for hope that in 
another ten years or thereabouts illiteracy will be 


practically a thing of the past. 


To return to the schools. The changes in 
method introduced of late years tend to make 


* the teaching less mechanical and theoretical, more 


practical and individual. The teacher is allowed 


to choose his own method and his own way of 
putting it into practice, whereas the older methods 
attached the chief importance to the committing 
to memory of endless facts and rules, which the 
pupil either failed to apply at all or applied wrongly. 
Beginning with the examination syllabus, a com- 
plete reform has been carried out in the curriculum 
of the whole scholastic organism. It is useless to 


enter into wearisome details of these changes ; we 
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will merely give a short summary of the results 
already attained. 

First there come the elementary: schools, to 
which in Italy is applied the term ‘communal ’ 
or ‘municipal,’ because they are in the main de- 
pendent on the commune, the State only inter- 
fering in communes which are too poor to. bear 
the expenses of their own school, in which case the 
necessary funds are provided by the Provincial 
Educational Council, a body very much like the 
British County Education Committees. This plan 
ensures uniform educational policy and equitable 
treatment of poor districts. 

Nor does the assistance given by the State stop 
here. The Orlando Bill of 1904, which embodies 
the Bills of 1859 and 1877, makes education 
obligatory up to the age of twelve and ensures 
every commune an annual grant of lire 150 per 
class. It further allows each commune a certain 
sum for the benefit of necessitous children, who 
are provided with an excellent midday meal, books, 
school stationery, and frequently with clothes and 
shoes. It has also introduced leaving examina- 
_ tions, which allow children who have passed suc- 
cessfully through the first four classes of the 
elementary school to skip the fifth and sixth 
classes and pass into a secondary school. 

Denominational schools, subsidised by the State, 
do not exist in Italy, where elementary education 
is secular; this does not, however, mean that 
capable clergy are excluded from taking their share 
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in the work of education, though the local autho- 
rities are not bound to provide religious education 
unless the parents demand it. Asa matter of fact, 
the parents seldom trouble to do so, and while 
elementary music and class singing, both of which 
are optional subjects, are taken by a large per- 
centage of the children at their parents’ desire, 
schools in which regular religious instruction is 
given by the wish of the parents are the exception 
rather than the rule. However, most children 
attend catechism and first communion classes at 
their parish church or at some convent. 

The curriculum of the elementary school aims at 
giving the pupils a thorough grounding in the most 
necessary branches of education. It comprises 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, grammar, 
composition, history fromthe days of ancient 
Rome to the Risorgimento, and geography, and is 
so arranged that a child who passes the sixth 
standard at twelve or fourteen and wishes to take 
up a trade or craft is prepared to pass the entrance 
examination of the technical schools. The educa- 
tional authorities consist of the Council for Public 
Instruction, to which of late years has been added 
a special section for secondary education. The 
Provincial Education Council in each of the sixty- 
nine provinces of the kingdom consists of the 
prefect of the province, the chief inspector of 
schools, a vice-president, ten councillors, four of 
whom are nominated by the province, four by the 
Ministry, and two ex officio members—the head 
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master of the gymnasium and the head mistress 
of the secondary school for girls. The senior 
provincial inspector attends the monthly meetings 
of the Board, and has the right to speak but not 
to vote. The inspectors, who are appointed by 
the State, have to see that the curriculum pre- 
scribed is duly carried out in both elementary and 
secondary schools. -They are authorised to ques- 
tion the teachers as to their methods of instruction, 
to give advice when needed, and to do everything 
in their power to ensure the maximum efficiency in 
the schools. 

Thanks to these measures, the number of schools 
of various grades has immensely increased. This 
increase is most marked in the elementary schools. 


In 1901-1902 there were 53,259 elementary schools. 
In 1907-1908 ” 61,777 ” re) 
In IQI5 ” 74,192 ” ” 


The figures for 1915 must, however, be regarded 
as approximate, since no exact statistics are avail- 
able for the years subsequent to 1908. The 
schools are, for the most part, well planned, spa- 
cious, well-ventilated, and properly fitted up. Fre- 
quently in an out-of-the-way Italian village with 
narrow streets and tumble-down houses, one 
comes upon a large, handsome building, with well- 
lighted, airy rooms, and not infrequently a frescoed 
facade, standing in a garden or playground, which 
one discovers to be the school. The desire for 
education has been awakened in Italy during the 
last fifteen years, especially among the peasantry. 
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The peasant wants to be able to read and write, 
and moreover wishes his children to be better 
educated than himself. Of course the increase in 
the number of schools involves-a corresponding 
increase in the cost of their maintenance and in 


the number of teachers employed. 


In 1901-1902 the number of children attending 
school was 184,766. 

In 1907-1908 the number of children attending 
school was 486,275, _ 


while the number attending elementary schools in 
I9i5 must have exceeded half a million. The 
amount expended on education in 1915 was lire 
40,094,193, while the teachers numbered 46,374. 
Beside the public elementary schools, there , 
are numerous private elementary schools, ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that in Italy every 
child, no matter what its social position, must 
follow the same school curriculum for the first four 


school years, and, good as is the teaching in the 


public schools, parents of the better classes natur- 
ally do not care for the inevitable association with 
children from the poorest homes. Pupils attending 
these schools are admitted to the Government 
examinations at the end of the school year and to 
the leaving examination giving admission to the 
secondary schools. 


In 1901-1902 there were 8518 private elementary 
schools, with 184,766 pupils. | 

In 1907-1908 there were 6534 private elementary 
schools, with 148,081 pupils. 
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The number of these schools has diminished as the 
number and efficiency of the communal schools 1n- 
creased. It is calculated that in 1915 there were 
about 5400 of these schools, with about 130,000 
pupils. 

We now come to the question of secondary 
education, which is extremely well organised in 
Italy, where there are Technical Schools which are 
technical only in name, being in reality Secondary 
Schools preparing pupils for the Technical Insti- 
tutes, which specialise in engineering, mathematics 
and science. There are also Gymnasiums and 
Lyceums which prepare for the ordinary uni- 
versity course, and normal schools and training 
colleges for girls. Secondary education in Italy is 
divided into two main branches: technical and 
classical. 

Until 1877 the Technical Schools and Institutes 
were under the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce. It was held that schools pre- 
paring for what are known in Italy as Agricultural 
Universities, for the Schools of Forestry, and for 
the Polytechnics, should be under the Government 
department dealing with agricultural and indus- 
trial matters ; in 1877-1878, however, these schools 
were transferred to the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. Technical instruction was not, however, 
properly systematised until 1909, when the com- 
mission for the reform of secondary education 
presented its recommendations to the Government. 

About this time a question came up which in 
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itself seemed of but little importance, but which 
none the less made a great stir in the educational 
world : the question whether Latin should be an 
obligatory subject in Secondary Schools or not. 
Latin is, of course, the basis of the Italian language, 
and it cannot be disputed that the best Italian is 
written by those Italians who are good Latinists. 
The question was therefore in reality more im- 
portant than it appeared. Arguments for and 
against waxed hot; the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of Latin would have made it compulsory 
even in the Technical Schools, while their opponents 
would have excluded it altogether from the 
Secondary Schools. Finally, ;a reasonable com- 
promise was arrived at, and it was resolved to 
retain Latin in the curriculum of the Gymnasiums 
and Lyceums, which prepare for the liberal pro- 
fessions, and to omit it from the programme of 
the Technical Schools from which Italy’s engineers 
and business men are recruited. 

The curriculum of the Technical School comprises 
more advanced teaching in the subjects already 
begun in the elementary school, as well as instruc- 
tion in mathematics, physics, chemistry, French, 
hygiene, bookkeeping, and in maritime cities a 
special course of navigation. 

The Technical Institute carries on the work of 


’ the Technical School. It gives instruction in 


applied mathematics, surveying, theory of agri- 
culture, bookkeeping and commerce, in short, a 
general business training. 
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In addition to French, either English or German 
must be taken up. The course in the Technical 
School lasts three years, that of the Technical 
Institute four years. There are private Technical 
Schools and Institutes as well as those set up by 
the State. Many of these are ‘recognised ’— 
i.e. the diploma granted by them ranks with those 
granted by the State schools and institutes. The 
following table shows the number of such schools 
and institutes and the number of pupils attending 
them : 


-_ 


Ps TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Number of Schools. 


Year. State. Recognised. | Private. | Attendance. 
IQIO-I9II, . 250 81 176 88,896 
IQII-IQI2, . 260 82 — 188 94,031 
IQI2-1913, . 262 ~ 82 207 100,146 
IQI3-1914, . 273 94 | 200 108,104 


It will be seen that the number of recognised and 
private schools is not increasing in the same pro- 
‘portion as that of State schools; the same fact is 
noticeable in the statistics of the Technical Insti- 
\ tutes. 
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TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 





Number of Institutes. 


Year. State. Recognised. | Private. | Attendance. 
IQIO-I9II, . 62 17 27) - 22,235 
IQlI-I9g12, . 65 14 22 22,181 
IQI2-1913, . 65 14 32 235762 
1913-1914, . 65 18 32 25,189 
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: IQIO-IQII, . 19 I at 1,890 
. IQII-1912, . 19 I 278 1,730 
| 1942-1913, - | 19 I 393 °| 1,913 
| 1913-1914, . 19 = I 428 2,118 


NAUTICAL JNSTITUTES 





We need not give the statistics of the special schools 
for agriculture, industry, etc.; wé will merely note 
the last published figures (1914-1915) : 





Type of School. Number of Schools. Attendance. 
Practical Agricultural 60 1,705 
ze Schools. 
e. | Schools of Mining. 3 67 
| Industrial and Commercial 485 66,913 
Schools. 
Schools of Art. 26 4,344 
-- | Schools of Music. 52 5,068 
a y 
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These figures include both State and private 
schools. The staff of the Technical Schools for 
1914-1915 consisted of 4205 male and 1336 female 
teachers; that of the Technical Institutes of 
1802 male and 82°female. 

A classical education is given, as we have already 
stated, in the Gymnasiums and Lyceums. The 
programme of the former comprises Italian language 
and composition, Latin, Greek, ancient history, 
geography, arithmetic, and French. In the 
Lyceums the following subjects are taught in 
addition to the above: Italian literature, philo- 
sophy, physics, and natural history. 

The statistics relating to these schools are as 
follows : 





GYMNASIUMS 
| 
Years. | State, Recognised. | ‘Private. {| Attendance. 
IQIO-IQII, .|. 237 55 224 46,906 
IQII-IQI2, . 244 49 236 48,406 
IQI2-1913, .| 243 48 262 49,784 
IQI3-I1914, . 245 48 239 53,163 
LyYCEUMS 
Years. State. Recognised. | Private. | Attendance. 
IQIO-IQII, . 135 “28 76 15,946 
IQII-1912, . Igo | 24 73 * 15,867 
IQ12-1913, . 140 | 22 7 15,136 
I913-I1914, .- Igo} 22 74 | jg W4jb96 
| 
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These schools are open to both boys and girls, 
and are now attended by a good many girls who 
intend to study at the Universities. 

The leaving certificate of the Lyceum admits the 
holder to any of Italy’s twentf-one Universities, 
of which seventeen are subsidised by the State and 


four derive their revenue from private endowments. 


Some of the ancient Universities have dwindled 
to insignificance, being in towns whose ancient 
glory has departed, but nine’ count over one 
thousand students each. Besides the Universities 
proper, there are so-called Institutes for Higher 
Education at Florence and Milan and several 
other cities, which hold University rank and confer 
degrees in certain faculties. 

Italian University life does not in the least 
resemble that of the older English Universities, 
but is on the same lines as that of the Scottish 
Universities and of the newer English seats of 
learning, such as Birmingham, Liverpool, etc. 
Many Italian Universities, especially Rome, 
Bologna, Padua, Pisa, Palermo, maintain ~ their 
ancient fame and give an excellent education in 
all branches of arts and science. The Italian 
student of the present day takes the same active 
interest in politics as did his grandfather during 
the struggles for Italian unity, when the Univer- 
sities were the chief rallying points of the patriotic 
movement and the armies of Garibaldi and Victor 
Emanuel were largely recruited from amongst the 
students. After the. Risorgimento the warmest 
supporters of Mazzini’s ideals and of the movement 
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for social reform were also to be found in the ranks 
of the students, while from the beginning of the 


present war Italian students were ardent advo- 


cates of the cause of civilisation and of Italy’s 
intervention. They had not forgotten Oberdank, 
the Trieste student who had given his life in the 
cause of liberty, and when the fateful hour. struck, 
~the Italian Universities rang with indignant pro- 
tests against the German atrocities. Nor were the 
professors a whit behind the students. True, they 
recognised the value of German scholarship and 
research in certain branches of learning, but they 
did not allow their professional interest in the work 
of their German colleagues to blind their eyes to the 
barbarous deeds committed in the name of culture. 
It must not be forgotten that the past and pre- 
sent Cabinet Ministers, Luzzatti, Salandra, Ruffini, 
Orlando, and Scialoja are amongst the most zealous 
and efficient of university professors, Salandra 
having returned to his professorial duties imme- 
diately after his resignation of office. The Italian 
professor is modest*and simple, and does not 
understand the modern art of self-advertisement, 
but prefers to leave time to recognise the value of 
his work, which is equal to that of his colleagues 
in any other country. - 

We will now glance at what Italy is doing for 
those whose childhood was over before elementary 
schools were as numerous as they are to-day. 
The first effort in this direction was the establish- 
ment of holiday and night schools for young people 
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and adults of both sexes. These schools provide 
instruction corresponding to that given in both 
elementary and commercial State schools, adapt- 
ing the course as required to the individual needs of 
the pupil. The staff, which consists of teachers 
from the public schools, is purely voluntary, a fact 
which reflects immense credit on the members of 


the teaching profession. One example of the de- 


votion of these teachers may be given. On the 
Roman Campagna were many scattered groups of 
agricultural labourers, mostly immigrants from the 
southern provinces, a floating population living in 
straw huts more like those of some savage African 
tribe than the dwellings of civilised.man. These 
people, living far-from any town or even village, 
and off the main highroads, were utterly neglected 
by both the State and the communes, whilst the 
great landed proprietors who owned the Agro 
Romano went still further and resolutely opposed 
every effort to better their condition. In spite of 
all these difficulties, a small number of Romans 
succeeded by their untiring efforts in setting up 
schools for this flotsam and jetsome of humanity. 
In winter and summer, in burning heat and biting 
cold, these devoted men and women went three 


times a week to these out-of-the-way places, often 


walking several miles each way, looking for no 
other reward than the consciousness of doing a 
good work. They toiled for nearly fifteen years 
and finally succeeded in shaming the Government 
into providing schools, medical attendance, and 
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other necessities for these neglected peasants, so 
that now the majority of the floating population of 
the Agro Romano can at all events read and 
write. The same work is now being done in 
certain neglected districts of Calabria and Apulia. 

In the towns provision has also to be made for 
the children after school hours, who are too old 
for créeches and would otherwise run wild in the 
streets while their parents are out at work. Centres 
are provided where the children can prepare their 
lessons under supervision, learn class singing, 
gymnastics, arts and crafts, gardening, etc. These 
institutions are due to private initiative, often to 
that of some political party such as the Socialists, 
but within their walls political propaganda is, of 
course, strictly forbidden. 

The so-called Summer Colonies also do much 
for the children during the holidays. Every year 
parties of poor children who need sea or mountain 
air are taken for a change, lasting from one to three 
months, according to circumstances. They live 
as much as possible out of doors, and the teachers 
in charge of them do their utmost to instil love of 
nature, elementary hygiene, and natural history 
into their minds. Open-air schools have also been 
opened of late years for the delicate children of the 
largertowns. The University Extension Movement 
has also spread from Great Britain to Italy, and 
has given results exceeding all expectation in the 
chief cities of Italy. The lectures are given by 
the best professors, but are adapted to hearers 
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who have not had any special classical or technical 
training. The subjects taught comprise foreign 
languages and literature, hygiene, social science, 
history, geography, finance, and mathematics, as 
well as elementary courses in medicine, philo- 
sophy, history of art and Italian literature. All 
these institutions are maintained by private asso- 
ciations and subsidised by various public and 
private bodies. 

For the last twenty years the sum assigned to 
education in every Budget has steadily increased. 
In 1887 the sum allotted by the State amounted 
to 27,000,000 lire; in 1910 to 90,000,000, while 
at the outbreak of the war the sum so assigned 
had been fixed at 97,000,000 millions, in addition 
to 80,000,000 contributed by the communes for 


elementary education. 


The school fees in the secondary schools may be 
remitted either wholly or in part in the case of 
promising but needy pupils, whilst there. are 
numerous Government scholarships tenable at the 
Universities. The Italian people, so keenly intellt- 
gent and eager to learn, are taking full advantage 
of the educational facilities of the present day. It 
may be noted that all the Universities are open to 
men and women alike, and that:many professions 
have now been thrown open to women. 

Thus the future of the Italian nation promises 
well ; education has taught it to realise the purpose 
and greatness of the present struggle, and the 
generation which is fighting to-day is preparing 
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for its successors a stronger, happier, and more 
prosperous Italy. The generation which fought 
in the wars of the Risorgimento with such heroic 
patriotism could for the most part neither read 
nor write; their equally patriotic descendants of 
to-day have not merely acquired these necessary 
arts, but have been trained to think, to reason, 
and to have a clear grasp of the issues at stake. 
The rising generation is being taught at school why 
their fathers are fighting; the children in the 
elementary schools realise the necessity of educa- 
tion far more vividly than their parents, and are 
being prepared to show themselves worthy of the 
sacrifices made by their fathers at the front. The 
fathers are fighting for the greatness of Italy in 
order that she may regain the place among the 
nations that was hers of old; their children are 
being trained to enable her to rank with the most 
advanced nations in the realms of—industry and 
learning. | 
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CHAPTER II 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


HAND in hand with the spread of education in Italy 
has gone the industrial progress of the nation, a 
process which has of miecessity been slow owing . 
to the great obstacles which had to be overcome, 
such as opposition to progress as such, not to 
mention the lack of capital and of business aptitude 
of the Italian middle classes where undertakings 
were concerned involving any risk. Before the 
completion of the work of national unity, each 
district lived unto itself independently of the 
others, a state of things due in part to the hitherto 
imperfect means of communication, in part to the 
fact that since each district was governed by its 
own prince and had its own policy it was to all 
intents and purposes an independent state, whose 
economic and financial affairs were influenced but 
little, if indeed at all, by those of other regions. 
Thus Tuscany lived its own life, and the same may 
be said of Lombardy, Emilia, Sicily, Romagna, 
and indeed of ‘all the states into which the nation 
was divided up to 1860. Of course, these regions 
which were either specially fertile, or which had 
from time immemorial done a flourishing trade 
G 
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with foreign countries, were the wealthiest and 
tended to become more so. If fertility and manu- 
factures were further seconded by a wise and up- 
right government, its riches would hardly fail to 
increase. Hence, when the new kingdom was set 
up, Lombardy, Piedmont, and Tuscany were far 
more flourishing than Latium and the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, where misgovernment had crushed 
all initiative and enterprise, a state of things which 
is largely responsible for the widespread idea that 
the Italians as a nation are idlers. 

Once the kingdom was founded and the nation 
united, fresh needs arose. Italy was caught up 
into the industrial movement, which began in 
England early last century and spread thence over 
Europe and then the whole world. Nor have the 
Italians shown themselves inferior to the other 
nations with whom they have to compete in the 
industrial arena. The nation which had seemed 
absorbed by Art and the idle contemplation of 
beauty has shown itself equally at home in hot, 
smoky workshops and factories and in gloomy ware- 
houses, and has proved itself a formidable rival to 
nations much longer engaged in industrial enterprise. 

Obviously all this could not be achieved without 
both difficulty and suffering, just as the introduc- 
tion of machinery caused in its day terrible riots 
and even bloody conflicts in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, especially among the weavers, 
miners, and workers in metal. Labour troubles 
were caused in Italy by want of work, the high 
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cost of living, and overproduction—a pheno- 
menon which always followed the introduction of 
machinery—and the simplification and intensifica- 
tion of industry, but gradually things became 
settled again, and the balance which had been 
temporarily upset was readjusted, and the working 
classes themselves began to enjoy the advantages 
of increased production and more work. A two- 
fold movement set in: on the one hand the working 
classes set up Unions and Associations for the 
defence of their own interests, on the other we find 
an increase and expansion of national wealth. On 
the one hand the creation of an industrial prole- 
tariat in great cities like Turin, Milan, and Genoa, 
and in small manufacturing towns like Terni, 
Savona, and Torre Annuziata, etc., on the other 
the rise of a new hard-working- and intelligent 
middle class, bent not only on adding to its own 
income but aiming at political power, a power 
which also the proletariat, egged on by Socialism, 
was doing its best to usurp. The main economic 
theory of Karl Marx, on which he based his pro- 
phecies of an inevitable and ultimate revolutionary 
movement, the theory, that is to say, of the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a small minority, 
and the consequent increase of a proletariat tend- 
ing to sink lower and lower in the social scale, has 
proved erroheous. Instead of becoming poorer the 
working classes have become more prosperous, while 
at the same time the national wealth has increased 
and there are more rich people than ever before. 
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This phenomenon, which was first remarked in 
Great Britain, the United States, and Germany, 
has become noticeable in Italy, and the Italians, 
who are naturally temperate and care little for 
luxury, find themselves in a position to spend 
more. They have remained temperate and simple 
in their habits, but their needs and requirements 
have grown; they produce more, and can there- 
fore afford to consume more. Hence wages show 
an upward tendency, and there is steady improve- 
ment in the conditions prevailing amongst the 
working classes, together with an improvement in 
education, which in a people as naturally quick 
as the Italians, has led them to take an interest 
in facts and problems about which before 1870 
they never troubled to think. Socialism in Italy 
had gradually developed into the process of 
adaptation to the new economic conditions, and 
led to reforms to which the steady improvement 
both past and present of the working classes is 
due. From the subversive theories of Socialism 
the common sense of the people has evolved a 
constructive practice, and thus a task, whose 
accomplishment seemed impossible without tears 
and bloodshed, was carried out peacefully. Hence 
industrial progress in Italy is a slow, patient, and 
ceaseless process of conquest, which is as yet in- 
complete but is steadily advancing and promises 
to do so even more vigorously in the future. The 
limitations of the present volume forbid the quota- 


tion of long columns of figures and statistics — 
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proving Italy’s great progress in the fields of 
industry. We will merely remark that many firms 
which either did not exist or were on the verge 
of ruin before 1870 are flourishing concerns to-day. 


_ There exist, for\instance, 73 companies engaged 


in electrical construction, 32 manufacturing chemi- 


cal products, 32 extracting concerns, 19 glass and 


pottery works, 124 metal works, 18 motor manu- 
facturers, 10 shipbuilding yards, 31 paper mills; 
the silk and cotton textile industries have taken on 
a new lease of life and are competing successfully 
with foreign products, and the woollen trade is 
bringing prosperity to the cities of Lombardy, 
Venetia, and Tuscany, whilst maccaroni, spaghetti, 
and vermicelli, and other cereal industries, known 
in Italy under the collective name of Paste, as well 
as other food industries, are sent all over the world. 
The following table of Italy’s imports and exports 
affords another proof of the increased wealth of the 
country : 


IMPORTATION EXPORTATION 
YEARS. . in Millions of in Millions of 

Italian Lire. Italian Lire. 
1871. : P , 904 1085 
1875. : : ‘ 1215 1034 
1880. . \ ‘ } 1226 1132 
1885. ; \ : 1575 1134 
1890 . , Ae SY 1377 903 
1895 . d A ‘ I1IQ§ 1059 
Ig00.. _ ; 1707 1355 
1905. : é : 2185 1713 
I9gIo . : ; : 227-7 2128 
I9tr . , ; ( 3418 2946 
Igi2 . ; 3 » 3728 2438 


1913. 4 ; - 3667 2592 
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Thus we see that advance has been steady. The 
Italians, however, realise that their task is not 
yet accomplished, there is still much to do, much 
to introduce, much to improve before it can be 
said that Italy is turning out all she can. She has 
not yet arrived at that state of ecoriomic perfec- 
tion in which the-exports exceed the imports, they 
do not even yet balance each other; far from it, 
the imports exceed the exports by more than a 
milliard. But the steady increase in the value of 
Italy’s trade enables us to form a fair estimate of 
her industrial future, a future for which the people 
are intelligently preparing, and to which they look 
forward eagerly, making the very most of its re- 
sources, introdticing great improvements into exist- 
ing industries, setting up new ones, and adopting 
the ‘white coal’ (electricity) policy which has 
made it possible to start industries even in those 
parts of Italy whose development had been re- 
tarded by the lack of coal, with the consequent 
expense of carriage, but where there 1s an abundance 
of running water. During the period of this great 
industrial development, mainly from 1870 to 1890, 
which latter year saw the formation of the largest 
number of companies, another movement saw the 
light which has grown immensely, during the last 
ten years, 2.e. the development of agriculture. 
Owing to the fact that Italy hitherto had been 
divided into districts politically independent of 
one another, agricultural affairs had been managed 
differently according to the region. It has even 
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been asserted that agricultural Italy reflects all 
the most important elements which are found in 
rural economy from Edinburgh and Stockholm to 
Smyrna and Cadiz. The influence of the large 
feudal proprietors was predominant in Latium, 
Sicily, in some parts of Calabria, in the Roman 
Campagna, and in Apulia, the métayer system 
prevails in Tuscany, Umbria, Romagna, Emilia, 
and the rest of Calabria, and day work and annual 
hire were customary in Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Venetia, Liguria, the Abruzzi, and Sardinia. There 
were, of course, occasional instances of one system 
in districts where another was the rule. The 
unification of the nation, and the formation of the 
kingdom did not at: first bring about any change 
or improvement in these agricultural systems. The 
Tuscan peasant continued to do well on the 
métayer system, while his brother in Latium lived 
a life of semi-starvation on the large feudal pro- 
perties (/aizfondi). The day labourer was ground 
down in the Bergamo district, while in Sicily the 
lease (or letting, to use the Scots term that better 
covers the method) passed from the lettor to the 
lessee, and at times to a lessee even poorer than he, 
and from the latter he extorted a portion of the 
rent payable. 

An inquiry into the conditions of the Italian 
agricultural population, which was carried out at 
the instance of Parliament, revealed, as did the 
investigations of Sydney Sonnino and Leopoldo 
Franchetti in Sicily, conditions of the most oppres- 
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sive and degrading nature, but the inquiries went | 


no further and left matters where they were. 
Somewhat later ‘there broke out all over Italy the 
agitations organised. by the Fascz (agricultural 
unions of South Italy) and the Land Leagues, which 
in Sicily in 1893 amounted to a popular revolt. 
The Government, which had hitherto been absorbed 
by other matters, was forced to turn its attention 
to measures for ameliorating the wretched lot of 
the agricultural population. Whilst little change 
was necessary where the métayer system was in 
force, since the peasant working on this system 
was quite comfortably off, Government was faced 
with a hard task if it was to abolish the evils of the 
latifondit system, of casual labour, and of short 
labour contracts in other parts of Italy, changes 
necessary not only for the sake of a large portion 
of the population but also for the sake of the 
State itself. The princes of Latium and the great 
landed proprietors of Calabria and Sicily pre- 
ferred (as is indeed the case to-day where that 
labour system still exists) to leave the land un- 
cultivated and to turn it into pasturage rather 
than improve it, even though such improvements 
would have increased their profits, since in order 
to gain them they would have been obliged to 
expend on it both capital and care and to wait for 
results if their capital was to be profitably employed. 

We do not intend in this. volume to laud to the 
skies what does not exist. Italy has done much 


since 1870, but there is still much to do, and above - 


all the Italian middle classes, and more particularly 
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those of the South, must cease to be parasites of 
the State and to be content with small but easy 
gains, a condition which has always been and still 
is the curse of Italy. Things are, however, on the 
mend in this respect. The present generation is 
beginning to realise that agriculture holds out the 
prospect of possible riches and is work worthy of 
their efforts. We certainly need not fear the 
repetition of the incidents which took place in 
Apulia and Sicily before 1888, and brought those 
districts to the verge of ruin. For some years 
from 1880 onwards, when the French country dis- 
tricts were devastated by phylloxera, the landed 
proprietors of Apulia and Sicily thought this pre- 
sented an excellent opportunity to kill the French 
wine trade, and these two districts were soon 
covered with vineyards ; cornfields, olive orchards, 
and meadows disappearing in favour of vines. 
But when, in 1888, France, having exterminated 
the phylloxera and replanted her vines, abrogated 
the existing commercial treaties and closed her 
markets to Italian grapes, Apulia and Sicily were 
confronted by a terrible crisis, which helped in no 
small degree the formation of the Fasci that 
brought about the riots in the island some years 
later. To-day such an incident would be out of 
the question, partly because the middle classes 
know more about economics, partly because the 
fate of Apulia and Sicily taught them a lesson 
_ which was not wasted. — 

The improvement of agriculture has not been as 
far reaching as might have been expected. True 
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Government, by a Bill passed in July 1900, intro- 
duced a number of measures for the benefit of the 
southern provinces; the lowering of the property 
tax, subsidies for road-making, elementary educa- 


tion, small holdings, agrarian leases, but these laws — 


have only been very partially applied. Great 
ignorance still prevails in, Italy as to the demo- 
graphical, geological, and meteorological features of 
agriculture. It is known that in certain districts 
rainfall is scanty, but the cutting down of the 
trees on the slopes of the Apennines, which in many 
places was done with an utter want of thought and 
provision for the future, and merely with an eye to 
immediate profit from the sale of the wood, has 
greatly aggravated agricultural conditions in many 
Italian districts. 

Much has, however, been done, and the State is 
showing its readiness to pass land laws for the 
furtherance of agrarian interests, whilst the land- 
owners are at last awakened from their slothful 
indifference and are endeavouring to improve their 
property. 

One of the main improvements accomplished by 
the State of late years is the redemption of vast 
tracts of country. Italy suffers from the terrible 
scourge, malaria, which rages in her marshy 
domains. In Latium, Tuscany, the Abruzzi, and 
Sicily extensive stretches of land were, and indeed 
still are, subject to malaria, and these fens were 
and are gaining ground. The State has tried to 
help the landowners of these districts to redeem 
and improve the ground. The Bill for the re- 
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demption of the Agro Romano is at last beginning 
to bear fruit. Miles of country that eight or ten 
years ago were desolate wastes, where herds of 
buffaloes wallowed in the mud, only disturbed by 
mounted herdsmen driving a flock of sheep or a 
troop of horses, are now smiling countrysides, 
covered with cornfields and orchards and promising 
even greater wealth and prosperity as the years 
go on. And what is being done in the Agro 
Romano has also been begun in the Pontine 
Marshes, the Maremma of Grosetto, and in the 
Abruzzi. The example of Prince Torlonia who 
drained Lake Fucino, thus turning an unhealthy 
malarial territory into a green fertile oasis, has 
acted as a spur to many landowners, who have 
grasped the fact that the redemption of the soil, 
the introduction of modern agricultural methods, 
increased activity, and personal supervision are the 
secrets of enhanced prosperity. Hence the people 
second the efforts of the State, and those classes 
whose interests seemed till lately hopelessly irre- 
concilable, landowners and agricultural labourers, 
are on the high road to mutual understanding and 
co-operation, which will benefit both alike. 

It will not be out of place to give here a com- 
parative table showing the proportionate increase 
of production. We must bear in mind, however, 
that the acreage under cultivation was considerably 
increased between 1909 and 1913 (though the official 
figures:are not yet available), whilst the seasons 
were exceedingly unfavourable for certain crops. 

The figures are as follows :-— 
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These figures do not show Italy ahead of other 


- nations in agricultural production, but they do 


: 


” 


prove that though she can make no claim to be 
the granary of the world, her output is consider- 
able. In spite, however, of increased profits, the 
enmity between the classes most directly interested 
in the cultivation of the soil, z.e. landowners and 


peasants, was, until very recently, both violent and 


unreasoning, more especially in the South. Not 
that agrarian riots and disturbances have never 
taken place in North Italy, but while in the North 
and Centre, more particularly in Romagna, Lom- 
bardy, and Venetia, economic questions were at 
the bottom of political enmities and differences, 
in the South these dissensions had a purely economic 
character. Hence, owing to a false conception of 
the rights of property, the local authorities, especi- 
ally in Calabria, the Basilicata, Apulia, and Sicily, 
opposed elementary education or neglected it in 
spite of all the efforts of the central government. 
This evil, too, which places the Italian workman 
at a disadvantage, is rapidly being eliminated, the 
percentage of illiterates is decreasing, the regi- 
mental schools set up by the War Office having 
done much to bring about this result. Unfortu- 
nately these excellent institutions have been 


temporarily suspended for economic reasons, but 


they will undoubtedly be resumed as soon as con- 
ditions allow. Italians cannot yet boast of having 
arrived at the ideal state of having no or almost 
no illiterate populations. In certain districts such 
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as Calabria, illiteracy is stationary; in others, such 
as the Basilicata, the percentage of illiterates has 
risen from 58 per cent. to 65 per cent., but in all 
the other districts it has gone down. In Latium 
from 60 per cent. to 33 per cent., in the Abruzzi 
from 68 per cent. to 57 per cent., in North and 
Central Italy from 41 per cent. to 25 per cent., the 
highest percentage in these regions being found in 
Venetia, which has 25 per cent., and the lowest in 
Piedmont, which has only 11 per cent. The census 
of 1901 gave a total of illiterates of 18,107, 353, 
1.€. a percentage of 50; the census of 1911 showed 
16,107,173 illiterates, z.e. a percentage of 47 of a 
population which had increased between 1910 and 
I9II by 2,379,544. If we compare the percentage 
of illiterates with those of the census of 1871 wé 
shall notice a still more marked improvement. 
The comparative figures are as follows, according 
to the tables of the Italian Statistical Yearly Report, 
which gives them as deduced from the different 
censuses taken in the kingdom :— 


YEAR 1871, YEAR IogII, REGIONS, 
per roo inhabitants. per 100 inhabitants. 

42°3 4 . Ito . Piedmont 
56°3 ; mle ity” . Liguria 
45'2 ; ahs |e! " . Lombardy 
64°7 ; Ray te ‘ . Venetia 
71°9 ; 327 . Emilia 
63°1 : ~ A374 : . Tuscany 
79°0 : . 2be% . Marches 
80'r » SAO . Umbria 


67°7 My So ; . Latium (Rome) 
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YEAR 1871, YEAR IgtlI, REGIONS. 
per 100 inhabitants. per roo inhabitants. 
84°8 ; 1 SIO . . Abruzzi and Molise 
80°0 a ee : . Campania 
84°5 . 59°4 : . Apulia 
88°0 ; 2 652% ; . Basilicata 
87°90 . 69°6 . _ Calabria 
85°3 ; .  55°0 . sicily 
86°1 . 58°0 . Sardinia 


The average of 68°8 in 1871, of 37°6 in IQII 
will, however, suffice to show that the progress 
made is steady though slow. This progress is due, 
however, more to the will of the lower classes 
than to the interest of the upper ones or the inter- 
vention of the State. The State has organised the 
schools and passed a law making education com- 
pulsory, but having done this it thought its task 
accomplished and its duty done. As a matter of 
fact, however, the State, by leaving the schools 
to the mercy of the communes, who were supposed 
to pay for local education, whether they liked it 
or not, and who too often were absolutely unfitted, 
often through sheer poverty, from fulfilling this 
trust, made it possible for elementary education 
to be neglected, since many Italians of the Con- 
servative and clerical parties are still short-sighted 
enough to look upon universal education as in- 
jurious. In 1909, however, when Sonnino was 
Prime Minister, a Bill was drawn up, and passed 
later when Giolitti once more came into office, 
which made education practically a national charge 
and took away from the communes any power to 
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hinder local education by withholding funds. But 
even before this date the common sense and 
intelligence of the Italian nation had done much 
to nullify the effects of the carelessness and in- 


competence of their rulers, both by striving to . 


abolish illiteracy and by doing something towards 
improving the condition of the working classes, 
and more especially that of the agricultural 
labourers. The remedy for the latter evil has 
been emigration, partly emigration of skilled and 


unskilled workmen, and partly, indeed almost 


wholly, that of day labourers and peasants. It 
has become customary to say that Italy’s export 
trade consists in her workers. And it is true. 
Italy exports labour. The Italian workman is the 
rival and sometimes in a disparaging sense the 
Chinaman of the world. During the early years 
of Italian emigration, the Italian workman was the 
competitor, the dreaded competitor, of the countries 
to which he emigrated. Driven from his home 
and his country by poverty, used to hard work 
and unused to luxury, temperate and not given to 


vices common amongst the lower classes of other 


countries, more especially drink, the Italian work- 
man proved a tool at once effective and cheap. 
Accustomed as he was at home to live on bread, 
polenta,. maize, chestnuts, and vegetables, and 
hardly ever touching meat, housed as he had been 
in hovels built of stones held together with a mess 
of mud and very little mortar, or in straw and 
wattle huts with rudely thatched roofs, considering 
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the way in which the Government neglected his moral 
and material welfare as logical and natural, never 
having received more than a starvation wage (one 
franc twenty-five centimes a day, often even less, 
with a certain small allowance of soup or other food), 
used to overcrowding and to every kind of suffering 
and wretchedness, the Italian workman thought 
himself in the seventh heaven when he arrived in 
France, Germany, or America, and found he could 
live in a comfortable house, eat meat, and drink 
Wine, and that the Government of these countries 
took some interest in him, that there were schools 
for his children and opportunities of recreation for 
himself, that he had become a citizen and was 
looked upon as a man and could provide himself 
with some of the comforts of life; and still save 
some money towards his return. For badly as 
his native country may have treated him, the 
Italian emigrant never shakes her dust off his feet, 
and he longs for nothing so much as to return to 
her after his long years of toil in some far-off land 
in which he has never ceased to be a stranger. 
This attachment to his country, his birthplace, 
his family, and his home is one reason why the 
Italian emigrant is not regarded with favour and 
is tolerated rather than liked by the working man 
of the countries to which he emigrates. We have, 
however, to thank his steady toil for the enlarge- 
ment of the harbour of Marseilles, and the deepen- 


‘ing of its docks, for the opening of the Panama 
Canal, for the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
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and the Trans-Persian lines, and of the railways 
in Asia Minor and Africa. Wherever arduous 
labour and troublesome work has to be done, 
whether in the great sugar refineries and oil 
factories of Marseilles, the paper mills of Paris, 
the coal mines of Pittsburg, we find that by far 
the larger number .of workmen are Italians, while 
the prosperity of the great Argentine estancias and 
of the Californian fruit farm is also, to a great 
extent, due to Italian agricultural labourers. But 
no matter where he may be,, the Italian never 
forgets his native land or ceases to look forward 
to his return. Wecannot go into the psychological 
reasons of this disinterested love of the Italian for 
his country, but surely it must be that he grasps 
instinctively, almost unconsciously, indeed, what 
that country stands for in civilisation. The 
Italian peasant or workman knows nothing of the 
details of Italian history, but he does know vaguely, 
it may be, but none the less surely, that Italy 
with Rome was once mistress of the world, that 
Italy is the centre of the whole Catholic world 
(which, to his eyes, is tantamount to the whole 
Christian world), that Italy, though she may give 
him but scant allowance of bread and prosperity, 
has thrown off the foreign yoke and has great 
days before her. His knowledge may be dim, 
chaotic, and vague, but it is none the less the 
subconscious force determining alike his acts and 
doings. | 

The Italianewho has been forced by poverty to 
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leave his home intends, however, to return to it 
a well-to-do man. He does not lose touch with his 
relations and friends, both his altruism and his 
local patriotism impel him to try and induce his 
old neighbours to follow his example and find work 
in the same place. He and his friends form’ an 
Italy abroad, and have but little to do with the 
inhabitants of the country in which their lot is 
cast. He lives his own national life, he carries 
with him his own habits and customs, he speaks 


‘his own language and preserves his native pride 


a eg ee eS 


in its integrity. He gives the country which em- 
ploys him his work—for what else did he emigrate ? 
—but he gives nothing else. Mulberry Street in 
New York, Calle Carrientes in Buenos Ayres, Soho 
in London, Place d’Italie in Paris, are Italian 
quarters, where Italian is spoken and the life is 
thoroughly Italian, but which the Italian leaves 
without regret when his work is done, in order to 
return to Italy, and from which a constant stream 
of riches flows home. 

The Italian loves his family with a warm and © 
primitive affection which finds no sacrifice too 
hard. He sends them his savings, if he cannot 
arrange for them to join him, and for their sake 
he devotes the fruits of his toil abroad to buying 
land and building cottages. As a result of this 
characteristic of the Italian emigrant, we have a 
curious phenomenon in certain parts of Italy, 
villages which for years have been practically 
deserted, the land untilled owing to the outgoing 
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tide of emigration suddenly come to life again, 
numbers of cottages spring up and the ground is 
once more cultivated. The emigrants, known all 
over Italy as ‘Americans,’ have come back and 
bought land to cultivate for themselves, and built 
houses for themselves and their. families. Hence, 
too, the traveller who is quite off the beaten track 
is often surprised when his halting inquiries as to 
his way are answered in fluent American-English 
by some elderly peasant. 

Italian emigration extends over three periods, 
each of which presents special characteristics. The 
first, from 1876-1886, may be termed the period of 
artisan emigration, whose ranks were mainly re- 
cruited from the population of Northern Italy; 
the second, from 1887-1890, on the contrary from 
Southern Italy, almost all of whom had America 
as their goal; while the third period lasted from 
1891-1913, when the movement was checked, first 
by the Libyan Campaign, and then by the out- 
break of the European War in the following year. 
Moreover, not only was the tide of emigration 
stemmed by these events, but an immense number 
of Italians already living abroad, the majority 
indeed, rallied to the call of their native land and 
‘returned home to fight for her. Each of these 
periods corresponds to special economic conditions 
in Italy, and each of the migratory movements of 
these periods shows phenomena and results peculiar 
to itself and having marked influence on the 
nation’s economic life. The first wave of emigra- 
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tion was the result of the distress amongst the 
werking classes caused by the concentration of 
production. The northern provinces, where skilled 
labour was gradually becoming absorbed in great 
factories, gave France, America, and Germany an 
immense number of artisans, whom the changed 
conditions of labour and the introduction of 
machinery had thrown out of work and forced to 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. Weavers from the 
Biella district and from Lombardy, straw workers 
from Tuscany, Milanese cabinet makers and skilled 
workmen of every trade emigrated en masse. 
Then, as things gradually settled down and the 
workmen with their powerful Trade Unions to back 
them succeeded in obtaining higher wages, the 
flow of emigration ceased, and the very thing which 
Italian employers had looked aboR as a dead loss 
turned out a gain. 

Meantime the second Nee of emigration had 
begun. The need of agricultural labour in both 
North and South America attracted an enormous 
number of day labourers to those countries. The 
Italian peasants were not behind their fellows in 
other lands in responding to the call, and the years 
1885 and 1886 saw the beginning of that exodus 
that in time became a regular organised movement, 
one which like its predecessors ultimately proved 
most beneficial to Italy, though it at first seemed 
nothing short of disastrous to whole villages and 
stretches of land, which it left deserted and untilled. 
The southern districts, especially Apulia, Basilicata, 
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Calabria, and Sicily saw the pick of their young 
peasants abandon them to their fate to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere as agricultural labourers, miners, 
or navvies ; and the landowners of the South, who 
would have stayed the outward tide of emigration, 
vainly begged the Government to take some 
measures against it. The State was powerless to 
prevent its subjects taking their own way, pro- 
vided they had done nothing to bring them within 
reach of the law and fulfilled their term of military 
service. The landowners consequently saw them- 
selves forced to sell some of their land to the 
so-called ‘Americans’ (returned emigrants), and 
thus to part with the property which they neither 
had been able to cultivate themselves nor to get 
others to till for them. 

The third period may be called that of organised 
emigration. The State, which had turned its 
attention to the movement, created a new depart- 
ment, the Inspectorship of Emigration, and this 
department, which is managed by conscientious 
and able men, has organised temporary emigration, 
set up superintending offices, arranged labour con- 
tracts, controlled the departure of emigrants so as 
to, prevent their falling a prey to the rapacity of 
agents or being fleeced by the American middle- 
man or boss, so that, as will be seen from the 
statistics quoted, emigration, which used to be a 
loss to the country, has now proved beneficial to 
the people and the national wealth alike. It has 
benefited the people because the returning emi- 
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grants brought with them ideas of life and educa- 
tion far in advance of those hitherto prevalent, and 
thus enabled those who had remained behind to 
strive after better intellectual, moral, and material 
conditions. It acted favourably on the national 
wealth, because the money which the emigrants 
sent home or brought with them from their far-off 
spheres of work formed a substantial contribution 
to the revenue of the country. It is sometimes 
said in Italy that Italy’s capital abroad consists 
of human beings, a capital on which the country 
receives a fabulous rate of interest, and references 
to the table given on next page shows this asser- 
tion to be no mere figure of speech. 
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We see from these statistics that the stream of 
emigration steadily increased in volume, and that 
the southern provinces, which were far behind those 
of the north during the period 1870-1880, not only 
caught them up between 1901-1909 but even in 
some cases outstripped them. 

This fact, together with the measures adaae by 
the State for the benefit of the working classes, 
and the defensive organisations set up by these 
classes themselves for the furtherance of their 
own interests, has averted many a clash, as also 
the resort to force as a means of solving social 
questions which was prophesied by Socialists and 
Anarchists and seemed only too probable prior 
to 1878. 

The exodus of the Pew aiieed and of the work- 
men seeking higher wages, and thus freeing Italy 
from the incubus of the superfluous workers whom 
she could not employ, coincided with the remittance 
to Italy of sums of money from her emigrant sons, 
which did much both to alleviate poverty and to 
re-establish the balance of wealth disturbed by the 
lack of labour. 
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REMITTANCES OF EMIGRANTS, INCLUDING CHEQUES 
PASSED THROUGH THE BANco pi NAPOLI 
DURING THE PERIOD FROM 1902 TO IQI6. 








Wade: Number of Remit- Surn ‘Total. 
tances. 
_ Lire 

1902 62,381 9,304,835 
1903 133,545 23,576,694 
1904 157,706 28,299,399 
1905 183,900 38,417,866 
1906 122,069 29,888,687 
1907 176,975 38,441,306 
1908 137,703 36,662,542 
1909 174,392 40,178,527 
IQI0 253,639 575394,999 
IQII 295,067 68,723,016 
Igt2 295,287 76,204,554 
1913 308,698 84,563,049 
1914 259,228 44,284,244 
IQI5 357,034 164,302,806 
1916 422,121 158,510,817 | 


Before Italy joined the Allies, the governing 
classes feared that, in the event of a call to the 
colours, emigrants would respond half-heartedly 
and in small numbers. The event, however, 
proved them to be mistaken, for the Italian emi- 
grants showed themselves not a whit less patriotic 
than their fellow-countrymen at home. Those re- 
called unhesitatingly abandoned their employment ; 
many left their families behind in the distant lands 
where they had made their home; many Italians 
born abroad who had never set foot in Italy came 
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over to fight for the country with whose very 
language they were unfamiliar, but whose affection 
and pride in her was none the less heartfelt for 
that. Toilers who had left poverty-stricken homes 
in Italy and become prosperous abroad left every- 
thing, simply because, as a wounded soldier born in 
America of emigrant parents said to a Red Cross 
nurse in a hospital in Rome, ‘We must never 


. forget that we are Italian.’ 


As a matter of fact, the unpatriotic teaching of 


’ Socialism never got any real hold on the Italian 


working classes. First in Northern, then in 
Central Italy, and last of all in Southern Italy, 
they were ready enough to march under the red 
flag when it was merely a question of right- 
ing economic wrongs, but Socialism has been 
powerless to change or even to modify the deep- 
rooted feelings of the people or their attitude 
towards abstract questions. Hence, when war 
was declared, the working classes as a whole not 
merely acquiesced but rallied enthusiastically to 
the colours. They not only refrained from adding 
to the perplexities of the Government by general 
strikes or riots, such as had been threatened so 
often on previous occasions when war. seemed 
imminent, but a large number of workmen, especi- 
ally those from towns and country districts belong- 


ing to the Republican, Progressive, Socialist, 


Syndicalist, and Anarchist parties, had from the 
outbreak of the European War urged Italy to range 
herself with the opponents of the Central Empires. 
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This ready response is the outcome of the temper 
of the Italian people as a whole, who have never 
forgotten Frederick Barbarossa or forgiven the 
destruction of Milan and Alessandria. ‘This is 
true not merely of the educated classes, but of the 
masses, which know nothing of history and care 
less. To the Italian mind the Germans have never 
ceased to be the people who.flogged the women of 
Brescia and burnt the city of Milan. It matters 
little whether they committed these outrages in 
the Middle Ages or sixty years ago, they committed 


them, that is enough, and the Italians will ever - 


remember the fact against them ; nor will the deeds 


of their descendants of to-day tend to obliterate 


the memories of their past crimes. 

Moreover, we must bear in mind that ideal 
aspirations made the Italian Risorgimento pos- 
sible. The Italian middle classes breathed life 
into it and determined its character, the people 
endorsed it with strength, and both fought for the 
same great ideals of justice and freedom ; ideals 
which are disregarded by the party which would 
fain dethrone justice in favour of equality, which 
may easily develop into an economic factor, and 
would substitute material prosperity for liberty. 

Thus we find that while the Italian lower classes 
have accepted Socialistic doctrines on economic 
questions, they have retained their Republican 
idealism, and have remained individual and anar- 
chical in their mental outlook. The influence of 
Socialism resulted from 1886 onwards in the for- 
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mation of organisations for the defence of the 
rights and material interests of the lower classes. 
These organisations made their first appearance in 
the form of Socialist clubs, unions for the study of 
social questions, and rationalist associations. Then 
came organisations and leagues of a definitely 
revolutionary type, and of a purely political order, 
which in their turn gradually gave place to yet 
other organisations of a more sober character, 
whose objects were chiefly economic, which con- 
cerned themselves mainly with the furtherance of 
the economic interests of the working man. True, 
the progress of events induced the Italian Govern- 
ment to abandon its policy of blind resistance and 
to grant concessions and set about reforms (a 
change for which we have to thank Giovanni 
Giolitti), and the day of social legislation dawned 
at last. The Socialists in Parliament brought 
about the official recognition of Trade Unions and 
Chambers of Labour, whilst at the same time the 
Government organs did their utmost to promote 
the development of co-operative societies. These 
results were not, of course, achieved without diffi- 
culty or without resistance being offered on all 
hands. Strikes took place, only too often accom- 
panied by violence, which had to be forcibly sup- 
pressed ; there were attempts to, bring about a 
general rebellion on the one hand, and movements 
of a wholly reactionary tendency on the other. 
None of these factors, however, succeeded in check- 
ing the slow but steady march towards the goal, the 
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improvement of the moral'and material conditions 
of the masses. 

Whilst the co-operative societies and the model 
tenements help the poorer classes to solve the 
most pressing problems of life, the Trade Unions 
enable the workmen to obtain, by peaceful methods, 
a rise of wages proportionate to the highest profits 
made in his particular branch of industry. Italy 
cannot yet lay claim to the description rightly 
applied to Belgium, of being a ‘fruitful soil for 
social experiments’; but while she was the last 
nation to embark on economic enterprises she has 
in fifty years almost caught up France; no small 
achievement when it is remembered that France 
was not-only a nation but also an industrial nation 
even before the French Revolution. 


We have no desire, to crowd our pages with 


statistics, but if. the reader wishes to form a clear 
idea of modern Italy he must resign himself to 
the study of a few more tables, since figures afford 
the best proof of the, statements made in this 
volume. 

The co-operative movement in Italy has taken 
the same course as in other countries. Here, as 
elsewhere, it was in its earlier stages chaotic, badly 
organised and tentative. Co-operative societies 
both for supplies and labour were set up, only to 
die of inanition in the course of a few months, or, 
at most, a few years. At first they were merely 
a kind of appendage to political parties and 
organisations ; but by slow degrees the movement 
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was reduced to order, so that to-day the co-opera- 
tive societies must be reckoned amongst the 
economic factors of the country. Some of them 
occupy notable positions in the commercial world, 
whilst the State has entrusted others with the 
carrying out of important public works, and it is 
thanks to the country F riendly Societies that the 
condition of the peasantry in certain districts has 
improved fully one hundred per cent. The proof of 


these statements is seen in the following table :-— 


» 


Years 
Class of Society. 
1906 1910 19r4 
Co-operative Societies of Supply, . | 1454 | 1764 | 2255 


Co-operative Societies of Insurance, | 120 | 124 | 151 
Co-operative Societies, Agrarian and 











Enological, . 873 | 920} 1242 
Co-operative Societies, ‘Alimentary . 

Products, . : 78 87 | 125 
Co-operative Societies, Fishing, 20 31 94 
Co-operative Societies, Manufac- 

turing and Industrial, ; -| 479 | 564 | 831 
Co-operative Societies, Building, . | 150} 379} 677 
Co-operative Societies, Labour, ..| 882 | 1017 | 1158 
Co-operative Societies, Miscel- | ; 

laneous, . . ; y : 142 | 172 296 

Total, . . | 4168 | 5063 | 7420 





To these figures, whose gradual increase shows that 
the spirit of Socialism, and a clear comprehension 
of their own interests, is steadily spreading amongst 


ra 
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the Italian working classes, must be added no 
less than 5289 country societies amongst dairy- 
men, vine-growers, husbandmen, manufacturers of 
manures, etc., and 1069 Mutual Help Societies, 
some of which are, to all intents and purposes, 
great agricultural banking houses. Nor is this all, 
for we must not omit the societies for the erection 
of model dwellings, of which in 1912 there were 
no less than 671 in 271 communal districts. It 
should be borne in mind that these societies only 
exist in large towns where, in consequence of the 
ever-growing tendency to leave the country for 
the town, the housing problem has become one of 
great difficulty, as is the case in Rome, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, and Naples, and to a lesser degree 
in Florence, Palermo, Ancona, etc. Amongst these 
housing societies are 570 Friendly Societies, 20 
Mutual Aid Societies, 43 independent institutions, 
7 charitable ones, and 11 managed by commercial 
authorities. During 1912-1913 no less than 212 
institutions took the necessary steps for their 
recognition as duly constituted societies. 

Side by side with these institutions of a strictly 
economic nature, we find organisations such as 
Trade Unions and Chambers of Labour. These 
organisations owe their existence to the Socialist 
and Republican parties, and since the Encyclical 
of Pope Leo xu. E rerum novarum, in which the 
Pontiff took up a definite position with regard to 
the Catholic party as well. These societies, of 
course, describe themselves as non-political, in 
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order to obtain Government recognition, but their 
non-political character is very relative indeed, 
seeing that their secretaries and virtual heads are 
chosen from the ranks of the Socialist, Republican, 
and Clerical parties, who naturally give the move- 
ment‘and its proceedings a political stamp. This 
is more especially the case in Northern and Central 
Italy. The following tables show the number of 
branches of these associations and their total 
membership :— 


CHAMBERS OF LABOUR 


Year. Sections. Members. 
1909, . i ; 3864 501,210 
IQIO, . : : 4145 501,941 
CS oe : J 4806 488,324 
I9i2, . et, 5231 528,151 
EOE 35!) >2 ; ‘ 5437 622,298 


FEDERATION OF TRADES 


Year. Sections. Members. 
1909, - + -; 2479 175,836 
TOO, te 3 , é 2304 166,156 
IQII, . J Neg 3219 219,408 
Igt2, . E 1220 205,525 
FOrS; He , 1250 220,591 


It will be ~oticed that whereas the number of 
branches tends to decrease, the total membership 
is on the increase.. This is accounted for by the 
amalgamation of different sections in accordance 
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with economic requirements and the character of 

the trade in question. ’ 

Trades. Members, 

Builders, . . : » 30,550 
Printers, ets ae! , ‘ 5 ier 3 | 
Metal Workers, ‘ ] } - 10,548 
Bakers, . ‘ ' . ; : ; 7,778 
Hatters, . } 4 p ; ‘ ‘ 4,896! 
Textile Trades, . : ‘ ; 9,153 
Seafaring Men, . . SS BBSSy 
Railway Syndicate, ; ; : . 49,000 
Government Employees, . ; : 59144 
Railway Union, . , : . 13,400 
Italian Textile Syndicate, 3 3,991 
Sick Nurses, . : : ‘ 4,620 
Catholic Railway Union, ‘ ; : 3:905 


When we take into consideration the only partially 
industrial character of Italy, we see that the 
organised labour movement is by no means a 
thing of naught, all the more when we remember 
that of Italy’s ten million agricultural labourers 
about half, the-large majority in the northern and 
central provinces, belong to agricultural leagues 

and associations for the welfare of the peasantry. 
_ The whole movement must be considered from 
both the financial and political point of view. The 
Friendly Societies, leagues and associations possess 
no inconsiderable capital, whilst politically they 
must be recognised as powerful electoral weapons 
in the hands of the parties who manage them and 
know how to make use of them. 

When the suffrage was granted by Giolitti 
even to illiterate voters, and the working classes 
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“were enabled to take their share in elections, 
members belonging to the Extreme parties in- 
creased, though not to such an extent as had been. 
expected. Before the introduction of universal 
suffrage, certain of the governing classes had feared 
that Parliament would be mainly composed of 
extreme Socialists on the one hand, .and Clerical 
Conservatives on the other. These fears, how- 
ever, proved unfounded. There were a few more 
Socialist members, the Clerical party gained one 
Syndicalist, the extreme Right was hardly affected 
by the new electors, and the present Chamber 
differs but little from its predecessors. 

The elections after the conclusion of peace will 
probably modify the characteristics of the Italian 
Parliament, for it may well be expected that for 
all their interested neutrality the Official Socialists 
will hardly find favour, whereas the progressive 
Socialists and Republicans will form a powerful 
group in the future Parliament, which will have 
anything but an easy task before it. The Prime 
Minister, Boselli, indeed hinted as much in his 
speech of June 29, 1916, when speaking of social 
and financial improvements. Italy undoubtedly 
stands in need of both fiscal and financial reforms. 

The present fiscal and financial system is indeed 
as senseless as can well be imagined; it is an 
incoherent medley of the French and English 
systems, skilfully and admirably adapted for the 
torment of the taxpayer. Fiscal reform has long 
been discussed in Italy. Under the present system, 
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taxation presses most heavily on the working 
classes and those having small incomes. Large 
fortunes, luxury, and unearned wealth manage to 
escape the tax-collectors’ clutches to a great extent, 
whilst industry is penalised to such a degree as to 
hamper its progress, and indeed in some cases to 
stop it altogether. 

Every one in Italy is well aware of the fact that 
so long as he does nothing, lets his capital lie idle, 
abstains from engaging in trade or commerce, he 
will not be troubled with taxation. Let him, 
however, try to make money and to that end em- 
bark on any business enterprise, and he will 
speedily find himself subject to the most out- 
rageous exactions and his profits cut down, so that 
his business must ere long come to a standstill 
unless it be an exceptionally profitable one. Agri- 
cultural industries actually pay as much as forty- 
eight per cent. of their profits in taxation. This 
frightfully heavy taxation explains why Italian 
industry is still comparatively undeveloped and 
why rich Italians are so disinclined to invest their 
capital in industrial undertakings. They find that 
by the time they have allowed for the inevitable 
risks of commerce and industry, and satisfied the 
tax-gatherers’ demands, they would be better off on 
an income derived from gilt-edged securities. This 
readiness to entrust capital to the State arises from 
the character of the upper and lower classes of Italy, 
which, as late as the last generation, did not care 
to run risks or to work. Lack of education, the 
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hereditary notion, derived from Spanish influences 
in Italy, particularly in the South, acted. as a check on 
all industrial and commercial enterprises, while to 
these hindrances must be added the widespread 


. prejudice against work as unworthy of a gentleman. 


The present generation has abandoned many of 
these habits and prejudices, but it has been 
hampered at every turn by a clumsy and confused 
administrative system, which could hardly be worse, 
and by exorbitant taxation, which lets the foreign 
capitalist in Italy escape almost scot free, a state 
of things which accounts for the presence of foreign 
(and more especially German) capital in Italy and 
for its introduction into Italian enterprises. 

The question of German capital in Italy really 
demands a chapter to itself. We will merely touch 
lightly upon it here. True to the plan of campaign 
of German financiers and politicians, no less than 
to business men, Germany set up a bank in Italy, 
the Italian Commercial, entrusted with the task 
of subsidising Italian industries which stood in 
need of German capital, and thus furthering the 
interests of German capitalists, who, in their turn, 
unconsciously served the ends of German foreign 
policy. The bank was at first managed by .up- 
right, capable, and bold German financiers, and 
consequently soon proved an invaluable instru- 
ment for the establishment of economic influences 
in Italy. Various writers have pointed out how 
Italian capital and industries were exploited in the 
German interest, which is undoubtedly true. At 
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the same time it must be admitted that Italy has 
to thank the Banca Commerciale for much initia- 
tive which, with Italian capital, would otherwise 
have been lacking. It is, however, also true that 
the managers of the Banca Commerciale did not 
hesitate to prevent Italian industries from being 
started, or to ruin those which had been started 
without German capital, if they thought that by 
so doing they could further German commercial, 
industrial, or political ends. 

Even before Italy joined the Allies, a movement 
had begun among the Italian shareholders against 
the German management of the Banca Com- 
merciale, and this movement was steadily gaining 


ground. Italy’s participation in the war brought 


matters to a head. A large amount of German 
capital had already been withdrawn, Italian capital 
taking its place, and during the elections of 1915- 
1916 the management of the bank was taken from 
the German staff and placed in Italian hands. 
Italy, however, cannot as yet do without foreign 
capital, and when the war is over foreign capital 
can be profitably employed in the country, at all 
events until the effects of the proposed fiscal 
reforms have had time to make themselves felt 
fully, owing to the necessity of starting new 
industries in Italy, which is already apparent, and 
will be still more so after the conclusion of peace. 

English financiers and business men would do 
well to bear this in mind and to take the necessary 
steps after the war, all the more since Italian 
finance, in spite of the endless differences in the 
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country, is by no means unstable. In 1906 the 
_5 per cent. (4 per cent. net) revenue stock was 
converted into 3# per cent. net until 1912, then 
into 3$ per cent., at which it has remained. On 
the declaration of war the State had to issue 
5 per cent. loans which were readily taken up by 
the country, and the revenue stock has fallen little 
below par.’ The upward tendency maintained 
from 1873-1911 and the very slight drop during 
the three war years show the economic position 
of Italy to be sound. 


AVERAGE RATES OF ITALIAN RENTES 





1873. . 70°'75|1887 . . g8'5r|I907 . . 10144 
BOTA.) 7077 \Xooo. oS > 97°27 1902)... 562°06 
1875. . 7512)1889 . . 95°86) 1903 . - 103'08 
1876. . 75°49|1890°.. . 95°56| 1904 . . 103'23 
$S77°). <. 45°03) 1897 1)... 93°38) 1905)... 105°29 
1878 . . 787911892 . . 94°49|1906 . . 103°97 
1879 . . 85°60/1893 '. . 94°96} 1907 . «. 102°42 
1880 . . 90°58|1894 . . 88°34) 1908 . .« 103°69 
$SOr) We). BO'5S W1S95. 2. -93°2E41909..'. 4.) gO4 52 
1882 . . 8859/1896 . . 9g93'20}1910 . . 104°63 
FOOS e's BSZe, T8070. ee! OF 354 19LT, |. tearry7 
1884 . . 95'29}1898 . . 99°46/1912 . . g&8'1I 
18385 . . 96°338;1899 . . 100°83/1913 . . 98°59 
1886 . . 99°63}1900 . . I00°05/1914 . . 96'67 


Things were promising before the war, and the 
end of the war will bring the Italians the fulfil- 
ment of the economic prospects shown by the above 
table, and which the nature of the war, in, which 
Germany for her own imperialist and economic ends 
has involved the world, will bring within reach of 
the Allies. 
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CHAPTER III 
GERMAN PEACEFUL PENETRATION IN ITALY 


ONLY since the war broke out have the eyes of 
Italians been opened to the extent to which all 
national life, political, financial, industrial, com- 
mercial, scientific, artistic, alike had become 
permeated by German influence. This so-called 
‘ peaceful penetration ’ was planned both patiently 
and methodically for over forty years, and, mas- 
querading under the cloak of friendship, was most 
successful in attaining its ends. It is beyond all 
question, had Italy not liberated herself from the 
toils of Germany and joined the Allies, less than a 
decade would have seen her as completely under 
Teutonic domination as in the old days of the 
Austrian rule, and not only her independence 
would have been lost for ever, except in form, but 
also her very individuality as a nation, for the 
heavy hand of Kultur had laid hold even of her 
schools and universities, where German text-books 
were used, and professors trained in Germany 
taught her rising generation. The Church too, 
supported by the German Centre party, aided and 
abetted, as some recent scandalous revelations 
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have proved. Terrible and costly as is this war, 
Italy has already cause to rejoice over its results, 
for it has freed her from a Damocles sword that 
hung over her head, for the Teuton has ever been 
the foe of Italy from the days of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the days of William 11. 

Before Italy declared her intentions, and both 
interventionists and neutrals were carrying on an 
active propaganda in the Peninsula, strenuous and 
persistent efforts were made openly and secretly 
by Germans and pro-Germans, and those many 
persons whose economic interests would be en- 
dangered in order that Italy should remain neutral, 
for if Italy had at least remained outside the strife 
German interests and influence would not have 
suffered. ? 

Until.war was imminent the public at large had 
no notion how immense and how powerful was the 
German capital invested in Italian industries, 
commercial enterprises and banks, how tightly 
drawn were the bonds in which Germany held 
Italy in subjection. It 1s true that the Germans 
have practised this same so-called peaceful pene- 
tration in other lands, but nowhere had the German 
tentacles taken such a firm hold as in Italy. This 
German influence was dangerous both politically 
and economically, for it must ever be remembered 
that Italy, the latest power to arrive on the com- 
mercial market, poor in capital and in men trained 
to control great industrial undertakings, was 
naturally ready to welcome those foreign capitalists 
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and captains of industry who offered her money 
and the practical experience which she lacked but 
recognised as indispensable. These foreign capi- 


“NE 
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talists were, therefore, not only attracted by the - 


many potential sources of wealth offered by the 
young kingdom, but found an open door and every 
assistance in the setting up of factories and de- 
veloping their commercial enterprises. They had 
virgin soil to cultivate, and there were manifest 
advantages to be gained by both parties. Italy 
was enabled to create industries and increase her 
capital, while the foreigner found safe, easy, and 
remunerative investment for his money. Germany 


took every advantage of this state of things. Had. 


she confined herself like other foreigners to making 
the best possible use of the opportunities thus 
offered her for the development of her own economic 
and industrial activity, no objections could have 
been justly raised, but German manufacturers and 
capitalists were the obedient servants of a pre- 
arranged political plan, carried out with a tenacity 
and craftiness truly Teutonic. Thanks to the vast 
capital and the able men at Germany’s disposal, 


whose consummate business ability it would be. 


idle to deny, Germany always tried to influence 
the internal affairs of Italy. And it is beyond 
question that she succeeded in her aim. 

The most powerful and efficacious instrument in 
this German penetration and domination was the 
Banca Commerciale, which was opened in 1894, 
with Crispi’s approval, with a capital of only five 
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millions of francs, a capital which at the outbreak 


of the war, 7.e. in 1914, had risen to one hundred 
and fifty-six millions. The activities and methods 
of the Banca Commerciale were not called in ques- 
tion because it succeeded in increasing its capital 
thirty-fold, for any business concern that is alive 
and well-administered should show an increase, 
but Italians rightly objected to the way in which 
the Banca Commerciale, by means of its directors, 
who were either Germans or naturalised Germans 
(Europe and America have learned to their cost that 


a German remains a German despite naturalisa- 


tion if he so chooses), did its uttermost to throttle 
every nascent flourishing Italian industry and to 
prevent the rise of new enterprises which might 
compete with German interests. They also ob- 
jected to its political influence, which frequently 
enabled it to put undue pressure to work to 
serve German interests. And so’ skilfully and 
clandestinely had all this been done, and on so 
much vastér ‘a scale than in other lands, that 
when the war broke out and an estimate was 
made of German interests in the Peninsula, Italians 
found to their no small dismay that their most 
indispensable industries were dependent on or 
managed in the interests of Germany. This result - 
had been obtained by the outlay of.a relatively 
small amount of capital, a proof of the indolence, 
not to say incompetence, both of the Government 
and of Italian business men, and also of the skill 
with which Germany chose the leaders of industry 
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which she sent to seize the Italian markets and 
incidentally to act as her agents. 

It would lead too far to go into details to give 
concrete examples, some of which sound truly 
incredible, and as if Italian business men, and not 
business men only, had been smitten with blind- 
ness. Those who desire to go deeper into the 
theme will find detailed and reliable statements in 
La Germania alla conquista dell’ Italia, by Preziosi ; 
Il progresso economico, by Colajanni, the eminent 
deputy and Socialist ; the books by E. M. Gray, 
and in other works that literally poured from the 
Press, after Italian eyes were opened to the enor- 
mities that had been committed to their detriment. 
And yet, when the veil is torn away, the naked 
truth revealed that the whole central structure 
rested upon the shoulders of only three men, men 
of undoubted ability, business capacity, and pre- 
science, but whom Italian wit and ability could 
easily have outmatched but for the native dis- 
inclination to engage in business, the last remnants 
of a heritage from a past when Italians were pre- 
cluded from engaging in public affairs by their 
Teuton conquerors. These three men were Otto 
Joel, Friedrich Weil, and Toeplitz. They formed 
the advance-guard of that invading host of 
commercial men which was eventually to be 
succeeded by the German army so as to make 
the conquest of Italy complete, as many of the 
subordinate German agents, men and women, spies 
masquerading as shopmen, governesses, maids, 
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etc., cynically admitted in moments of intimate 
expansion. | 

If we turn to the realm of art we again find 
Germany working for her own ends against Italy 
under cover of so-called disinterested love of art 
and learning. By the issue of endless and learned 
ponderous dissertations on Italian art and artists, 
German critics actually succeeded in hypnotising 
the Italians into the belief that they really under- 
stood best about art; and such a hold were they 
allowed to get that despite the fact that Italian 
picture restorers are extraordinarily skilful, their 
places in several of Italy’s most important galleries 
were taken by Germans, to the ruin of various 
fine works of art, which the German restorers 
altered to what they declared to be their original 
condition, and then proceeded to varnish them till 
they shone like the panels of a carriage. The 
Berlin Museum Director, Wilhelm Bode, of Flora 
bust fame, succeeded, by the aid of picture-dealers 
and so-called art critics, writers more often than 
not doubled by dealers, in whose interests he 
worked, in getting himself accepted as an in- 
fallible oracle on the subject of provenance and 
authorship; and those who resisted against this 
tyranny and saw through his pretentions soon 
found that their possessions were ‘ crabbed,’ and 
consequently unsaleable. 

Nor did the treasures of literature escape the un- 
scrupulous and peaceful invader of Italy. Italian 
public and private libraries, but especially the latter, 
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contain many valuable manuscripts which are not 
available for publication, either because the original 
owners deposited them there on the express under- 
standing that they should not be published, or 
because the time for their publication is not ripe, 
or because Italy reserves this right to herself. By 
means of letters of introduction to ambassadors, in 
one case of a letter from the Kaiser himself, German 
men of letters obtained permission to examine 
these treasures, it being assumed by the librarians 
that they were honourable men who would not 
abuse their privileges, and that as lovers of litera- 
ture they would respect the conditions on which 
these privileges were granted. This generous but 
misplaced confidence resulted in some cases in the 
clandestine publication of matter that was either 
withheld from publication by the Italian owners 
of the documents in question, or reserved for 
eventual government issue; in other cases, in the 
abstraction of valuable historic documents. 
Instances of this abuse of hospitality and confi- 
dence could be multiplied, an abuse aided and 
abetted by the German government, which vouched 
for the unimpeachable respectability of these spec- 
tacled brigands. The very postcards of Italian 
scenery and art were ‘ made in Germany,’ although 
Italians are most excellent photographers. In 
short, no department was left untried and un- 
explored. And all this exploitation was facilitated 
by the circumstance that German traders had a 
powerful government backing which further en- 
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abled them to grant long credits and other accom- 
modation impossible to other nations, and moreover 
it must be admitted that they took immense pains 
to understand local requirements and to learn the 
language. If, therefore, Italy wishes to break the 
toils of peaceful penetration for ever, not merely 
during the war, she and her Allies must bend all 
their energies and intelligence to the task, or she 
will find herself again entangled in the net which 
Germany’s geographical position enables her to 
throw so easily over Southern Europe. 

The ostensible aim of the Banca Commerciale 
was to afford the young Italian industries the 
necessary credit, but in reality it aimed at be- 
coming the master of these industries, and soon 
it held the greater number of shares in every 
metallurgic, electric, armament, and maritime 
enterprise, and thus had the casting vote at share- 
holders’ meetings, and could direct the policy of 
the business. The bank tactics varied : it flattered, 
coaxed, dictated, and bullied according to circum- 
stances. Thus when the bank had to deal with 
an industry that would not submit to its imposi- 
tions, it began by refusing it credit, and then 
undermined its credit by diffusing false information, 
so that every other financial institution refused to 
give it any assistance, with the result that the 
industry either went bankrupt or had to capitulate. 
On the other hand, if a German business wished to 
establish itself in Italy, the bank did all in its 
power to smooth its path by working against 
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rival firms and according it every financial accom- 
modation. In short, every possible help was given 
to give it a footing in the market. 

There exist in Italy 793 limited liability com-' 
panies, of which 245 are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange; they possess a_ gross capital of 
3,898,049 francs. As will be seen, this capital is 
small as compared to that owned by English and 
American companies. Hence it was easy for the 
Banca Commerciale to get a hold over the greater 
number of the companies by buying a small number 
of shares skilfully divided. Thus, for example, 
the shares of one company often represented also 
the shares of another, so that without a great 
outlay the bank could dominate a larger number, 
and by thus dominating the limited lability com- 
panies the bank dominated the economic life of 
the country with disastrous results. 

Nor was this all. Germany, through her in- 
fluence over the electric, steel, and iron industries, 
became the virtual master of the army and navy. 
She succeeded only too well in this aim, so that the - 
steel works of Terni, the most important in Italy, 
were her absolute slaves; and through the Terni 
works Germany, held control of all the other 
metallurgic enterprises, the Vickers of Terni, the 
Siderugica of Savona, the Ilva, and other minor 
concerns, in short in all works:where Italian arms 
and munitions were made, so that Germany could 
hold up the needs of the Italian army. This is one 
of the reasons, which could not be revealed at the 
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time, why Italy could not declare war sooner on 
Germany. She had first to free herself from the 
shackles. Many of the gas companies, too, were 
in German hands, and.the profits either went into 
German pockets directly or indirectly via Switzer- 
land. For Switzerland has had no small share in 
these matters. Through the medium of the 
Elektra Bank, which has its headquarters in 
Switzerland, Germany controlled the electric works 
of Genoa, the Adriatic Electric Works Company, 
and through the Siemens of Berlin, the Electric 
Company of Eastern Sicily, while the French- 
Swiss-German bank owned the General Electric of 
Naples. 

Nor were these by any means the only Italian 
companies which Germany held in her grip, but 
they were among the most important of those 
furnishing light and motor force to the greater 
portion of the Peninsula. 

Even so, however, Germany was not satisfied. 
She resolved that Italy should not become a 
serious competitor on the high seas, and deter- 
mined to possess herself of Italy’s mercantile 
marine. Here, too, she proved successful. By 
lending eight millions to the Florio Company, she 
became the mistress of the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana; by a clever trick she took possession of 
the Lloyd Italiana, and also laid hands on the 
Compagnia di Navigazione Puglia. 

These facts, culled more or less at random, 
suffice to prove how Germany held in the hollow 
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of her hand the lion’s share of Italy’s economic 
existence. Nor did she confine herself to these 
important enterprises; all Italian cities swarmed 
with German shopkeepers or shop assistants, 
German commercial travellers raked the length 
and breadth of the land, German newspapers and 
correspondents influenced the Press, German Con- 
suls aided German commerce by every legitimate 
and illegitimate means, and the large majority of 
this vast army of Germans exercised not only 
their ostensible profession, but also the less credit- 
able one of espionage, and during Italy’s neutrality 
carried on a nefarious subterranean propaganda, 
gaining over to their cause, not only ignorant 
peasants and workmen, but even leading Italian 
politicians, who thus consciously and unconsciously 
worked against their country’s interests, incited 
thereto by German gold, German flatteries, and 
German promises, promises as the world now 
knows are written on ‘ scraps of paper.’ 


When the people, in May 1915, at last imposed ° 


its will upon the Government and war was declared 
upon Austria, the working of all these economic 
and political intrigues was suddenly laid bare, 
and the public was amazed and horrified to find 
how vast and far-reaching was the network of 
German penetration, and realised how needful it 
was that they should liberate themselves once and 
for all from this baleful domination. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SHIPPING AND RAILWAYS ~ 


ONE of the gravest problems which Italy will have 
to solve immediately after the war is that re- 
lating to her mercantile marine. Though the rigid 
censorship will not allow of any detailed account of ° 
the work done by Italy’s navy in the Adriatic, 
where it has co-operated with the fleets of Great 
Britain and France, it is well known that it is 
worthy of the ancient maritime fame of Venice 
and Genoa. Cavour, that far-sighted statesman, 
was the first to realise that with Italy’s long sea- 
board, her chief strength must be on the sea. To 
him Italy is indebted for the foundation of the 
arsenal at Spezia, Italy’s great naval stronghold, 
where she not only builds her own fleet but also 
lays down ships for other nations. It was an 
Italian—Saint Bon—who first conceived the idea 
of the modern Dreadnought, and so great was his 
ability that experts declared that every great 


change in naval construction was due to him. Un- 


fortunately the efficiency of the mercantile fleet 
does not stand on the same high level. It was, of 
course, hardly to be expected that a young kingdom 
like Italy would possess a mercantile fleet equal 
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to that of Germany, which, though of recent 
growth, is subsidised by the Government—a 
Government, too, which under the cloak of friend- 
ship, did its best to put obstacles in Italy’s way. 
Italy has splendid seafaring traditions dating 
from the times when her argosies traded from 
Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, and Pisa with the ports of 
the Levant, but the fall of these Republics, the 
substitution of steamers for sailing vessels and of 
steel for wood in shipbuilding, all told against 
Italy. Still in 1860 Italy’s merchant shipping was 
by no means to be despised, and up to 1870 her 
mercantile fleet ranked fifth in number of ships, 
tonnage, etc., coming immediately after Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Norway. 
The greatest changes in shipbuilding took place 
after that date, and for a time Italy lost the posi- 
tion she had hitherto held. Many circumstances 
contributed to this result: one being the dis- 
inclination of Italian capitalists to invest in mari- 
time enterprises, and another the far from wise — 
policy of the Italian Ministry ‘for Naval Affairs. 
The Ministry could, however, urge various more 
or less valid excuses for its indifference to the 
merchant service. “Jo begin with, this service was 
under several different Government departments. 
Thus, fishing was under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture ; the upkeep of ports and lighthouses under 
the Public Works Department. Further, the 
Ministry for Naval Affairs was above all a body ! 
intended to deal with war, whose chief duty was — 
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the development and maintenance of the Navy. 
No wonder it was apt to consider the merchant 
service merely as an added burden and to neglect 
its interests. In 1870 Italy’s merchant tonnage 
amounted to 980,064 of wooden shipping ; in 1880 
this tonnage had dropped to 922,146; in 1890 to 
634,149 ; in 1900 to 568,164 ; in I9I0 to 439,441 ; 
in 1915 to 355,000. This drop would have 
mattered little had it been set off by a corre- 
sponding increase in steel vessels, but this was not 
the case. The 1,700,000 tons of steel ships of 
every class and for every kind of transport by no 
means represented an adequate substitute for the 
wooden ships. In point of fact, Italy at the be- 
ginning of I915 possessed 900 steamers against 
11,828 sailing vessels at the beginning of 1875, 
which goes to prove that the Italian mercantile 
Marine was not. in a very flourishing condition. 
Seeing this, the Government sat last woke up to 
the necessity of improvement. Attempts in this 
direction had been made as early as 1885 when 
Parliament voted subsidies for shipbuilding and 
rewards for successful navigation. Other measures 
followed between 1896 and 1910, having the same 
object in view, but none of them effected much 
improvement, because all of them contained one 
fatal error, a clause providing that all Italy’s 
merchant shipping must be built in Italy—this at 
a time when Italy possessed neither the requisite 
material nor sufficient shipbuilding yards. Wiser 
counsels now prevail, however, and the Bill of 
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1910, which unified the maritime services, has 
already borne good fruit, while even better results 
may be expected from the recent creation of a 
Ministry of Marine and Railway Transports, which 
will be responsible for all the maritime interests 
hitherto split up amongst different Government 
Departments. This change will make it possible 
to carry out needful reforms quickly. Since 
Government has begun to evince some interest in 
merchant shipping, Italian capitalists have been 
more ready to invest their money in maritime 
enterprises, with the result that new and extensive - 
shipbuilding yards have come into existence, such 
as the splendid establishment at Baia, while older 
yards are being enlarged and improved ‘so as to 
come up to modern standards. 

All the Allies, Italy amongst them, have to face 
the fact that their merchant shipping has suffered 
severely from Germany’s nefarious submarine ~ 
warfare. This state of things is making both ship- 
owners and shipbuilders extremely anxious as to 
the future, and at their request the Government 
has already begun to negotiate with Great Britain 
and the United States for the construction and 
acquisition of shipping, waiving for the time being 
the rule forbidding the transference of flags. 

Beyond question the war has had the effect, not 
merely of arresting the progress which had begun 
in everything pertaining to the merchant service, 
but has brought about a serious decline, not only 
in the number of ships but also in profits, not- 
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withstanding Government subsidies and much 
increased charges for freight. Nevertheless the 
public demands with no uncertain voice that more 
ships shall be built and bought, and that promptly. 


‘Not only must the maritime service be completely 


reorganised, but the shipping industry must be 
strengthened by the influx of fresh capital, which 
should be Italian as far as possible, so as to prevent 
foreign nations exercising undue influence over 
Italy’s shipping interests, for the country has 
learned what the influx of German capital cost her, 
how it bound her hand and foot and enabled 
Germany to interfere in her internal affairs. Nor 
is the building and purchase of ships the only 
object for which capital is required ; it is needed 
also for the improvement of the conditions under 
which merchant seamen work, both afloat and 
while ashore waiting to sail, so as to attract the 
best type of men into the service. 

The realisation of the social and human needs of 
merchant sailors has led to the reorganisation 
along more modern lines of the Sailors’ Homes 
where the men put up when ashore. Sick funds 
have been started and orphanages for sailors’ 
children set up, and quite recently Senator Nino 
Ronco has drawn up a series of suggestions for the 
betterment of the conditions prevailing in the 
merchant service, which is to be submitted to the 
Government, for not only the Government but the 
people at large have come to realise that Italy’s 
future economic prosperity must rest upon her 
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agriculture dnd her shipping ; and despite the diffi- 
culties created by the war the Minister of Trans- 
ports is working untiringly to prepare the way for 


necessary reforms. Germany has taught the world. 


a lesson, for her immense shipping trade was due 
not merely to the enterprise of her capitalists and 
shipowners, but also largely to the prescience and 
prudence of the German Government, which did not 
hesitate to spend large sums in subsidies and to 
protect the navigation companies. The Italian 
Government has also granted subsidies to certain 
lines, but these subsidies, though by no means 
inconsiderable, have been awarded with so little 
judgment that Italian trade has profited but little 
thereby. The following table shows the subsidies 
granted to the thirteen navigation companies :— 


Years. Sea Miles Traversed. Subsidy. 
IQIO-Igir . : 3,168,959 Lire 13,594,742 
IQII-I1912 . } N29 te, 332 12,479,755 
IQI2-1913 . 3 3,463,708 1 3,808,570 
IQI3Z-I914 .  . 3,836,183 19,909,124 


The subsidy is divided among the following com- 
panies : Navigazione Marittima Italiana, La Veloce 
(Genoa), Navigazione Sicilia, Servizi Marittimi 
(Rome), Veneziana di Navigazione a Vapore (Ven- 
ezia), La Puglia (Bari), Giuseppe Orlando (Leg- 
horn), Siciliana di Navigazione a Vapore (Messina), 
La Cava (Lipari), Napoletana (Naples), La Siconia 
(Trapani), Romagnuolu (Ravenna), Nederland 
(Amsterdam). 
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Spite of all this Italian mercantile traffic is not as 


important as it should be. 
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| Ships Entering Tons of Goods Passengers, 
| Year. and Leaving Shipped and Arrivals and 
Ports. Landed. Departures. 
| | 
| 1910 319,689 27,685,629 2,169,274 
_ Igri 340,710 29,526,489 2,896,305 
1912 = 353,274 31,971,360 2,922,471 
1913 354,111 31,821,882 3,245,260 
1914 344,935 29,158,276 2,791,893 


It must be remembered that this bird’s-eye 
survey of the transport of goods and passengers 
includes that of raw material, which returns to 
Italy in a manufactured state, and the conveyance 
of emigrants, of whom before the war there was 
a constant flow to and from North and South 
America. The war has shown all too plainly the 
deficiencies in Italy’s mercantile shipping, and the 
absolute necessity for improvement if after the 
war Italy is to take the place to which her tradi- 
tions entitle her and hold her own among the 
Great European Powers. | 

We now turn to the matter of land communica- 
tion. Despite all that has been written on the 
subject, those who have not visited the Italian 
front cannot form any idea of the difficulties with 
which the army has to contend in the matter of 
transport. Roads have had to be made in the 
mountains, where not so much as a footpath 
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existed, roads, moreover, capable of bearing great 
motor lorries and heavy cannon. Italian engineers 
have shown the same ingenuity and skill in the 
construction of railways. Those who are un- 
acquainted with the Florence-Bologna line, and 
especially the section between Pistoia and Poretta, 
or with the Pisa-Genoa line, especially the section 
between Nervi and Pisa, to say nothing of some 
of the lines in South Italy, can have no conception 
of the difficulties involved in the construction of 
many Italian lines. The Apennines, which form, 
as it were, the backbone of the country, and cut 
it in half from north to south, present almost 
insurmountable obstacles to the engineer, and 
make the cost of railway construction in Italy 
double, sometimes treble, what it is in Great 
Britain, France, or Germany. It may be affirmed 
that at least twenty-five per cent. of the mileage 
of Italian railways runs through tunnels or over 
bridges and viaducts, and to the heavy cost in- 
volved by this configuration of the land is due the 
lack of good railway communication in certain 
parts of Italy and her islands. 

Another, and by no means negligible, obstacle to 
railway construction in Italy is the lie of the land 
and the position of the towns to be served. 

Up to the late Middle Ages the necessity of pro- 
viding for the defence of the cities from pirates 
and freebooters caused most of the smaller towns 
to be built on the top of hills. At great cost both 
of money and coal (an important consideration in 
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a country which has no coal mines of her own) 
some of the larger of these hill-towns are served 
by the railway, but in many other cases a com- 
promise had to be made and the station placed at 
a level point near the town whose name it bears, 
sometimes as much as ten or twelve miles from the 


‘town itself. Before the railways were taken over 


by the State, constant pressure was brought to 
bear on the Senate, the Chamber, and the com- 
panies owning the railways by deputies, muni- 
cipalities, public officials, to induce the companies 
to build stations for some private end of these 
various bodies. This pressure only too often resulted 
in the suspension of the work of building some 
really useful line, or in a change of direction, often 
not for the better, which not infrequently ended in — 
some quite important place having either to do 
without any railway at all or to put up with a 
service wholly inadequate to its needs, and far 
smaller places being admirably served simply 
because they happened to have friends at court. 
These errors are now being rectified as far as 
possible, though both time and funds are needed. 

But while the Government is striving to improve 
the railway system, and especially the secondary 
lines, and to render the passenger trains more 
convenient and the goods trains more expeditious, 
the system as a whole has not yet produced the 
hoped-for results so indispensable to the pro- 
sperity of the country at large. 

Up to 1905-1906, when the three main lines that 
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had hitherto served the country, the Adriatic, the 
Mediterranean, and the Sicilian, were taken over 
by the State, the companies to whom these lines 
belonged practically owned the whole Italian 
railway system, though there were a few other 
companies owning lines of minor importance in 
private hands, such as the railways of Sardinia and 
Elba. By a law passed in 1885, the railways were 
leased for a term of sixty years, either party to 
the contract, the State or the companies, having 
the right to break the lease at the end of each 
period of twenty years. Railway expenditure, 
improvements, and extensions are under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Public Works, the cost of 
improvements made at the wish of the State being 
a cHarge on the Exchequer. The burden laid upon 
the State in consequence of these changes had 
increased from sixty to ninety million francs. This 
railway agreement was sharply criticised, not only 
because it made it easy for the companies to run 
up expenses for new constructions at will, but 
because it also failed to satisfy the railwaymen, 


who considered themselves sweated by the com- — 


panies and to achieve the practical results hoped 
for in regard to industry and commerce. The 
companies, too, were inclined to look to increased 
subsidies rather than attempt to economise. 

On various occasions the discontent of the 
railwaymen broke out openly, and they resorted 
to methods of calling public attention to their 


grievances which disorganised the whole service. ~ 
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_ Hence the Government was forced, most reluctantly 
at first, to make a virtue of necessity and take over 
the whole control of the three main lines and of 
a few of the minor ones. 

In Italy any new project always meets with 
violent opposition, an opposition which, in this 
case, was based less on economic and financial 
and more on political grounds than might have 
been expected. It was contended that, becoming . 
the owners of the railways, the State would be 
able to influence a large number of electors in the 
persons of the railwaymen, employees, and pas- 
sengers. This objection, which at first seemed 
justified, proved unfounded in practice. Despite 
the fact that the railwaymen are organised and 
that their trade unions (Employees, Workmen, and 
Firemen) exert a considerable influence on every 
labour question, the Government not only has 
never yet succeeded in obtaining any influence 
over them, but there is a strongly marked tendency 
in their ranks to be constantly in opposition to 
its policy. 

Just as this prevision has proved fallacious, so 
have the croakings of those who prophesied that 
the taking over of the railways would mean the 
financial ruin of the State and that the service 
would prove less efficient. The deplorable con- 
dition and scarcity of the rolling stock at the 
time the State took over the lines, owing to the 
negligence of the private companies which ex- 
‘pected this step on the part of the State, necessi- 
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tated an enormous initial outlay; but in spite of 
this expenditure not only did the official balance- 
sheet soon show substantial returns, but improve- - — 
ments were soon noticeable in every department, . 
in the status of the railwaymen, in the higher 
pension rate, in rolling stock, in new and improved 
workshops, in the construction of new lines, and 
in a reduction of fares, besides many other innova- 
tions useful to the travelling public. True, the 
imperative financial demands of the war have 
recently forced the State to raise the price of 
railway tickets and to suspend many facilities 
hitherto enjoyed by the public, but these are only 
temporary war measures. 

Hence it will be seen that both the State and 
public were the gainers by the transaction over 
which so many had shaken their heads, and at no 
moment was the wisdom-of the step more manifest 
than when Italy mobilised, and troops and muni- 
tions were carried to the front with speed and 
punctuality and without any disturbance of the 
ordinary traffic. Further, while the private State- 
aided companies before 1910 never succeeded 
between them in laying two hundred kilometres 
of new lines per year, the State has laid on an 
average a thousand kilometres. The following 
figures speak for themselves :— 
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Year Length covered.| State Property. | Private. | Temporary. 
1908 16,599 12,722 471 13 
1909 16,6685 13,205 82 13 
IQIO 16,832 13,246 113 13 
IQII 17,090 13,268 113 13 
1gt2 17,375 13,442 174 T3 
1913 17,679 13,294 267 13 
1914 18,039 13,581 277 13 
IQI5 18,614 13,740 277 13 


For this traffic the State has spent ~ 


IQ10, per 149,510 personscarried, the sum of francs 244,149,072 


IQII, 5, 149,237 r 5s fs 267,149,226 
1912, ,, 148,754 rs z 4 273,269,864 
1913, 5, 148,931 $3 Bl ‘ 290,862,983 
1914, 5; 154,594 33 me ; 297,110,970 


The cost for coal and other combustibles, light- 
ing, etc., works out at 
francs 62,136,608 


IQIO, 

Ig, 65,117,774 
CQ Way ast Sach ire 78,435,382 
1913, : ; ‘ 80,609,883 
1914, , ° 75,713,480. 


Against this the receipts were 





Year. Passengers. Goods and Cattle. | , Total. 

1910 183,017,777 304,186,189 487,203;966 
IQII 194,015,448 322,874,535 516,882,977 
1912 211,381,539 | 339,929,158 | 551,310,607 
1913 226,425,359 346,146,937 572,572,296 
1914 210,605,756 334,921,901 545,427,057 
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_In short, without presenting a longer, tedious 
list of figures, the fact that in 1914 the railway 
budget showed a balance to the good proves that 
the State did wisely in taking over the railways. 
This balance was large enough to cover all cost 
of new materials, to pay interest on loans and to 
shareholders, and to set aside a sinking fund. 
This satisfactory state of things would undoubtedly 
have improved still further but for the war, which not 
only stopped Italy’s immense tourist traffic, a large 
item on the credit side of her railway balance-sheets, 
but necessitated that all the financial resources of 
the State be devoted to the one end of obtaining 
a complete victory over the Central Powers. 

But even the much-extended railway system did 
not suffice to meet Italy’s passenger, industrial, 
and commercial needs, owing to the peculiar 
geographical configuration already mentioned, and 
to the fact that so many quite important centres 
cannot be reached by rail. Other means of com- 
munication had to be found. For many years, 
ramshackle old diligences, drawn by rather skinny 
horses, linked cities and villages, carrying the post, 
small parcels, and passengers tightly packed like 
sardines in a box, and a stuffy box at that. For 
wares of larger volume, carts, some of which were 
most picturesque, had to be employed. The wine 
carts of the Roman Campagna, for instance, with 
their movable hoods, painted in vivid colours, and 
gaily decorated with paintings of fruit and flowers 
and foliage, or the pretty little Sicilian carts, 
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generally bright canary colour, with their panels 
painted with the doughty deeds of Roland, 
Tancred, or Other Carlovingian heroes, were a 
delight to artists. These latter carts are so light 
and useful that they are even employed on the 
Italian front to carry provisions and fodder into 
the high Alps. But obviously none of these 
primitive conveyances could meet the demands of 
modern trade, and hence the commerce between 
the smaller centres languished and was restricted 
to the carriage of wine, oil, and vegetables to the 
nearest railway station. And sometimes even 
these methods did not suffice, and the service of 
mules had to be called in. To-day the storied 
carts are reserved for the use of ambulant ‘pedlars 
or the carriage of wine from the country to a 
town near by. Steam and electric tramways have 
taken their place, and where lines could not be 
laid down, or gradients were too steep, public 
motors ply, often covering no inconsiderable dis- 
tance, and serving districts that had long been quite 
cut off from contact with the outer world. Artists 
and those who would keep Italy a museum of 
antiquities and medizval customs deplore these 
changes, but commerce and industry rejoice, as do 
the inhabitants of these remoter districts who see 
their gains multiplied and their products marketed, 
thanks to these more rapid modes of communica- 
tion. As a rule, these motors travel to connect 
between two points on the railway, and so form 
a secondary network of traffic. The Government 
L 
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assists these enterprises in every possible way with 
subsidies and bounties, for 1t is universally recog- 
nised that they have helped to resuscitate many a 


forgotten local industry and so enhance the pro-— 


sperity of the countryside. The postal service, 
too, has been improved by these motor services, 
and outlying districts are no longer dependent for 
their post on local carriers. The tourist, too, has 
benefited, as now many lovely but inaccessible 
spots have come within easy reach, and others 
which can offer attractions as watering-places, 


whose springs are as potent as any of those more ~ 


famed, are building modern hotels and introducing 
modern sanitation in the hope of attracting to them- 
selves the many health-seekers who. used to resort 


to the Kurorte of Germany and Austria, but will - 


assuredly do so no longer. When the war is once 
over, and petrol again becomes cheaper, it is 
expected that the Government will still further 
extend these motor services which are doing so 
much for the prosperity of the land. For beyond 
question, the motor and tram services are still in 
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their initial stages. This table shows the extent — 


of these secondary lines up to June 30,. 1916. 


TRAMWAYS 
Intercommunal. Communal. Total. 
Steam, Electric. Electric. 
Kilometres. 
3152 1493 1030 5675 
Motors 


13,341 Funiculars, 57 Total, 13, 396 
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The roads of Italy are mostly excellent. In 
1910, 143,380 kilometres of provincial roads existed, 
while others have since been made, or are in 
course of construction, many of these in the newly 
redeemed provinces. There are also 70,105 kilo- 
metres of foot and mule paths. In such wise is 
Italy striving to overcome the bars to progress 
which her history and her geographical peculi- 
arities have placed in her way. 

Nor has the war diminished her activity in the 
domain of public works, revealing not only a wise 
foresight but also financial stability, and this in 
a country popularly supposed to be poor, outsiders 
having little understanding of her surprising 
economic vitality. Italy is preparing actively for 
the ‘after the war’ economic conflicts. Thus, 
even while engaged in a formidable and costly 
war, she is constructing new railway lines and 
waterways. Before 1914 a second line was being 
laid between Modane and Rome, which hitherto, 
_ to the great inconvenience of traffic, had only a 
single one. This work, which will cost many 
milliards, owing to the innumerable tunnels re- 
quired, has suffered no interruption owing to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Another double line is 
: being built between Rome and Naples; another 
between Turin and Savona; while a whole network 
- of new_lines with rack and pinion sections is in 
- course of construction in the Basilicata, Calabria, 
and Sicily that will aid in developing the resources 
_ of these neglected regions that could be most fertile 
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but which have lacked communications. Many 
lines have been electrified, others are to be thus 
modernised. Thus will be effected a saving in 
fuel cost, as electricity can be made at home, 
thanks to Italy’s riches in water power. It is also 
proposed to utilise to this end the many lignite 
deposits, now for the first time being commercially 
exploited to supplement the lack of native fossil 
coal. 

One of the most important works carried on 
in any country in recent years was inaugurated on 
Italy’s entry into the war. We refer to the great 
Apulian aqueduct, an engineering feat worthy of 
the Romans, and which carries over a distance 
of 2800 kilometres the water from the mountain 
reservoirs of the Apennines to the arid regions 
of Apulia and the city of Bari. 

In February 1917 the Government authorised 
the construction of a canal that will join Piedmont 
and Lombardy with the Adriatic, a gigantic enter- 
prise which it is hoped to complete in ten years. 
A branch of the canal touching Milan will be able 
to carry ships of six hundred tonnage. Harbours 
in the Mediterranean are being deepened and 
enlarged and new ones constructed. 

Nor should mention of the aerial post be omitted, 
which, after the war, is likely to take on extended 
proportions, though at present it is confined to the 
intercourse between the mainland and the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia. 
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CHAPTER V 
ADMINISTRATION AND TAXATION 


EVERYTHING cannot be perfect in this very im- 
perfect world, and Italy, like many other countries, 
recognises that reforms are imperative in several 
important branches of her administrative and fiscal 
departments. Italians, who are born critics, are 
never tired of finding fault with everything per- 
taining to the State, and the bureaucracy in par- 
ticular is a favourite target for their verbal shafts. 
These criticisms are, of course, not purely malicious, 
nor are they purely political polemics ; they con- 
tain a certain amount of both these elements and 
are undoubtedly exaggerated ; at the same time 
it must be admitted that they contain a great deal 
of truth. We hear complaints that there is a 
plethora of ill-paid and incompetent officials, that 
the public is badly served and has to waste time 
going from pillar to post before it can get the 
smallest matter attended to, while the officials 
themselves complain that their salaries are too 
low, their hours long and badly arranged, and 
their responsibilities divided to such a degree that 
nobody can be held responsible because no one 
really knows for what he is answerable. Other 
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countries suffer from the same evils and all 
are trying to abolish them, and despite the 
war Italy has already bent her energies to the 
task. = 

It must be borne in mind that the Italian system 
is the outcome of imperative necessity and seemed 
the best that could be set up at the time of its 
installation and under the pressure of urgent need. 
When Italy became united she had to create an 
administrative system which should not only be 
able to administer affairs, but should also be con- 
sistent with the general conceptions by which Italy 
had liberated herself from the yoke of the foreigner. 
Various excellent local administrative systems 
existed, such as that of Austria in Lombardy, 
Venetia, and the Grand Ducal régime in Tuscany. 
But apart from the fact that everything that had 
to do with Austria was, and is still, loathed in 
Italy, what was good and suited to one special 
region could not be equally adapted to a whole 
nation. It never occurred to the legislators of 
that day, and to-day it is too late to repair their 
error, that it might have been better for the 
Italian bureaucratic system to be based on a 
decentralising principle as better suited to the 
character of the Italian people and of the various 
Italian regions, since not infrequently what is good 
and desirable for, say, Piedmont and Tuscany, is 
not equally so for Sicily, and vice versa. But time 
pressed, while on the other hand there was also a 


Jack of sufficient practical knowledge and of the — 
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needful data for creating a system ex novo. Italian 
statesmen in the early years of Italian unity 
looked about them and lighted upon a complete 
system which had the advantage of having been 
created by Richelieu and of having withstood the 
storms of the Revolution, 7.e. the French bureau- 
cratic system. They thought that they could nat 


- do better than transplant this system on to Italian 


soil, introducing slight changes of form rather than 
substance, so as to ensure its working smoothly. 
And indeed for a while all did go fairly well. After 
a time, however, hitches began to make themselves 
felt in the machinery, such as dilatoriness in the 
transaction of business and, above all, a most 
undesirable intrusion of political elements into the 
administration, and wice versa. In the course of 
time, as the kingdom of Italy became consolidated, 
and industry, traffic, and transport developed, in- 
volving increased activity on the part of the State, 
the number of State employees increased also, 
without, however, a corresponding increase in the 
amount of work accomplished. Much harm was 
done in the country. by the prevalent popular 
notion that the best way to secure the future of a 
young man was to procure him a place in one of 
the Government departments, a relic this of one of 
the worst features of foreign rule. A saying was, 
and indeed still is, current which illustrates the 
mischievous idea, ‘ Hang up your hat in the cloak- 
room of the State and live happily ever after.’ 
The State paid, and still pays, badly, but the salary 
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is a certainty, and the law provides for a rise 
after a certain time. -The pay is low, true, but it 
is not difficult to ‘ far carriera’ (to make a career), 
an Italian’s ambition, since promotion is automatic ; 
and after a certain number of years of service 
therein a pension, not a big one, but still a cer- 
tainty, is ensured, and which, in case of the official’s 
death, is passed on to his widow and children. 
The State paid, and pays little, but it also has to 
put up with poor service, since the dismissal of an- 
official is an affair of State, and is an unheard-of 
thing, unless the official commits some criminal 


offence. 


In view of these real and solid advantages and 
the greater difficulty of obtaining good posts in 
industry and commerce, it will be readily under- 
stood why a large percentage of youths select the 
home Civil Service as their profession, all the more 
so since the results of the so-called competitive 
examination for these posts is not infrequently 


influenced by interest and wire-pulling. 


Another canker in the Italian State is also 
mainly attributable to the bureaucracy. The 
deputy who wishes to do a good turn to one of his 
influential constituents, the candidate for a political 
job, the friend who wants to help a relative of his 
chere amie, each and all of these uses his influence 


to place his protégés in the ranks of State func- 
tionaries; and the bureaucratic machine has con- 
sequently become overburdened and overstaffed 


with mediocrities, 


thus both discrediting the 
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Administration and discouraging men of real talent 
from placing their abilities at the service of the 
State. 

Further, the bureaucracy has become almost a 
State within the State, and if its procrastination 
Was mischievous in time of peace, its deficiencies 
have only been fully realised during the war. It 
has been clearly seen that with a smaller staff and 
simpler methods, business can be carried on more 
expeditiously ; and the conclusion has rightly been 
drawn that reforms are imperative and that a 
way to effect them must be found. Obviously so 
long as the war goes on, this reform cannot be 
accomplished, but competent authorities are already 
studying how to infuse fresh life into the organism 
and purge it of its deeply-rooted defects. The 
salient points in this proposed reform are a reduc- 
tion in the number of employees and an improved 
rate of pay. The urgent need for this reform is 
seen in the rapid increase in the number of State 
officials. Figures are eloquent. In 1882 there 
were 98,354 such officials, exclusive of workmen 
and casual employees, at an annual cost to the 
State of lire 171,512,802. In 1915 the figures had 
risen to 294,203 and lire 591,237,083 respectively. 
Of course when this question is discussed in the 
Chamber and the Senate this increase is deplored, 
and already some excellent measures have been 
introduced which will facilitate the necessary im- 
provements. The Ministries of Agriculture, In- 
dustry, Commerce, and Labour have already been 
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reorganised, and their various services, which were 
in a chaotic state, more rationally arranged, render- 
ing their work more expeditious. It is also pro- 
posed to remodel the Audit Office and other de- 
partments. In short the foundations are being laid 
for the great work of reform which must be under- 
taken once the war is ended. 


local forms of self-government which in a country 
such as Italy are, so to speak, congenital to_the 
character of the various regions and races. The 


concept of decentralisation—7.e. the delegation by _ 


the Government of certain powers to local autho- 


rities—while of great financial advantage to the ~ 
national exchequer, involves the return to local 
self-government, and will tend to render the trans- — 


action of business more expeditious. It will also 
facilitate the solution of difficulties in the pay of 
officials—an important point on which the success 


of the reform of the home Civil Service largely — 


depends if with a smaller number of better-paid 
officials the work accomplished is to improve in 
both quantity and quality. 


Here again the war has done real service to Italy | 


by proving clearly. that the reforms so long talked 


of must be carried out as soon as possible, and thas E 


an intelligent, competent Administration, able and 
ready to assist the State instead of hampering it, 


as is too often the case at present, is absolutely | 
essential to the well-being of Italy if she is to play 





The administrative system inaugurated by the 
young kingdom of Italy had suppressed all those — 
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aright the part assigned to her in the Concert of 
the Allied Powers. 

We now come to the vexed question of fiscal 
reform. Here, too, we may state at once that the 
system in use suffers from all the shortcomings and 
deficiencies common to things organised in haste 
under the pressure of urgent necessity and without 
any preconceived plan, indeed without any plan 


_whatsoever. Great Britain and France had ample 


time to organise their fiscal systems in accordance 
with the national character of their respective 
peoples, but this was not the case with Italy. Italy 
found herself forced to meet the expenditure of a 
Great Power while she was still without that national 
cohesion which France, Great Britain, and Switzer- 
land possessed for centuries. The first statesmen 
and financiers of United Italy, Minghetti, Scialoja, 
Cambray-Digny, had to deal with one financial 
system in Piedmont, another in Lombardy based 
on that of Austria, and others again in Tuscany, 
the Grand Duchy of Parma, the Papal States, and 
the kingdom of Naples. It was quite impossible 
for each of these States to preserve its own private 
system in the new kingdom of Italy. It would, 
perhaps, have been wiser to do as was advised by 
Carlo Cattaneo and Maurizio Quadrio, and merely 
introduce slight improvements inte these long- 
established systems, and allow them to continue in 
force until the new order of things had settled 
down sufficiently to allow of a single rational 
system of taxation for the whole kingdom. This 
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plan, which would have involved the existence of 
great differences between one region and another, 
would, as a set-off against its advantages, have 
had the serious drawback of delaying real union 
between the different States of Italy. 

A single system had therefore to be determined 
upon and applied immediately to the whole 
kingdom. If Cavour, who was a financial genius, 
had lived, he would probably have succeeded in 
solving the problem, but unfortunately he died 
at the dawn of Italian Unity and the solution had 
to be found by men who, with the best intentions 
in the world, were by no means men of genius. 
The State had to live, but where were the means 
of subsistence to come from ? 

British statesmen, who are always quoted as 
authorities in Italy on legislative and fiscal ques- 
tions, were not pressed for time. ‘The fiscal re- 
forms introduced by Gladstone had been fore-. 
shadowed by Huskisson thirty years previously. 
Italian statesmen, on the contrary, had not even 
months, much less years, at their disposal, and 
had to meet the national emergency as best they 
could. The outcome was the chaotic, much criti- 
cised and burdensome system, which has _ been, 
and still is, so constantly reproached with weaken- 
ing the primitive resources and even the potenti- 
alities of the nation. 

The accusation is true on the whole. The fiscal 
system includes forms of taxation borrowed from _ 
every country, with the one and only object of filling 
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the coffers of the State as quickly as possible. Thus 
from England they took the Income Tax; from 
France the octroz, and other taxes from Switzerland 
and Austria. It is obvious that such a system, or 
rather such a hotch-potch of systems, was not 
likely to make for the utmost development of 
national wealth ; and the fact that all these numerous 
and heavy taxes have not crushed Italy is a con- 
vincing proof of her capacity for progress and of 
her natural riches. 

The whole system is superficial and the burden 
of taxation unequally distributed, and in the course 
of time economists, financiers, and Ministers have 
come to see the necessity of relieving the Italian 
tax-payer of some of the burdens which press so 
heavily on him, of making Italian finance more 
‘elastic, of ensuring adequate funds to the Exchequer, 
and of enabling the nation to develop its economic 
and industrial resources to the utmost extent. 

In the early days of Italian Unity, the poorer 
classes were hardest hit by taxation. All the 
necessities of life were taxed ; salt, flour, rice, and 
other food-stuffs paid octroz ; there was a duty on 
corn, petroleum, and other imported goods ; there 
was a cattle tax, a land tax, house property tax, 
income tax, a tax even on the small salaries paid 
by the State to its Civil servants and workmen ; 
a tax on railways, shipping, and public services, 
registration fees and stamp duties even for the 
most unimportant document, and a heavy building 
tax. A heavy grist tax had also been levied, which 
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at first provoked such a storm of indignation 
that the Government was forced to withdraw 
it. However, the taxes in force are still more 
than enough to hamper the free development of 
national prosperity. 

One of the first principles of sound economic 


administration is that it shall be so planned as 
to assist and encourage new industries ; whereas” 


Italian taxation appears to be carefully arranged 
for the purpose of discouraging such enterprises. 
A new industry has hardly made its appearance 
when the tax-collector comes down upon it. If it 
has plenty of money at its back, it pays but manages 
to struggle along, and eventually prospers, but if it 
has but little capital and requires a certain time 
for its development, it either emigrates or fails 
altogether. This fate befell the toy trade, the 
manufacture of coloured stuffs, of jams, and of 
certain kinds of glass. 

The nation moreover suffers physically from the 
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heavy taxation of its food. The salt monopoly, ~ 


which enables the State to charge 40 centimes a 


kilogram for this necessary article, was largely re- 
sponsible for the former prevalence of pellagra in 
certain parts of Italy, especially in the Veneto and 
Bergamasco. Wheat flour pays 18 lire 70 c. a 
quintal between duty, octroz, and the exchange on 
foreign currency, or nearly 14 centimes on each 
kilogram of bread. Rice, coffee, chocolate, and 
other food-stuffs are almost equally heavily taxed. 

The Italian Government has only now begun to 
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carry out a rational land assessment, which will 
result in a more equitable distribution of taxation, 
some land at present paying out of all proportion 
to its productive capacity, while other and more 
productive land is undertaxed. Another burden 
weighing very heavily on the Italian tax-payer is 
the octroz on food-stuffs. Italy contains 333 closed 
communes and 7927 open ones. The octroz is dis- 
tributed as follows : 

The 333 closed communes pay lire 39,390,000 to 
the Government and lire 136,600,000 in local rates. 

The 7827 open communes pay lire 14,800,000 to 


- the Government and lire 20,900,000 in local rates. 


When we take into consideration the fact that 
203 of the closed communes are in Southern 
Italy and the islands, it will be seen that the — 
octrot problem is one which chiefly concerns the 
South. 

The first step towards a radical financial reform 
must therefore be the abolition of, or at all events 
a large reduction in, the number of these closed 
communes. This is indeed generally understood in 
Italy, and before the war public opinion was strongly 
in favour of the total abolition of closed communes. 

Everything has had to give place to the war, but 
this does not imply that the Government has 
abandoned those preliminary studies necessary to 
a measure of reform, which would probably have 
been put into practice before now had not the 
European War absorbed all the energy and 
interest of the nation. 
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Under the present circumstances it is, of course, 
impossible to devote attention to a reform which, 
if it is to be successfully carried out, demands 
quiet internal conditions, and even then can only 
be accomplished gradually. Any attempt to bring 
it about suddenly. even in time of peace would 
involve serious disturbance of the national life. 
Of this the tax-payer is well aware, and just as 
before the war he bore with extraordinary patience 
the various burdens imposed upon him by the 
State, so he now offers his wealth in the form of 
loans and of donations of gold, and puts up with 
increased taxation as an inevitable accompaniment 
of the war and as the price to be paid for victory. 
The war has revealed unsuspected sources of wealth 
in the country, and the necessity of fiscal reform, 
which shall distribute taxation more equitably, is 
more clearly realised than ever. After the war the 
State will stand in greater need than ever of funds, 
since it will have.to provide for the payment of 
interest on the war loans, of pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and their dependants, and for the cost of 
reconstruction in the districts taken from Austria 
which have suffered heavily during the Italian 
advance. 

We have every reason to hope that ere long the 
defects of the present fiscal system will be relegated 
to the past, together with the multiplication of 
bureaucrats : both were evils from which young 
Italy could not hope to escape, but which mature 
Italy will undoubtedly succeed in abolishing. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LABOUR AND THE STATE 


To the Italian Socialists, before they split up into 
two independent parties, the Official or Revolu- 
tionary and the Reformist Socialists (the latter 
corresponding more or less to the French Possi- 
bilistes and the English Independent Labour Party), 
is due the credit of being the first to recognise the 
necessity of reform in labour conditions and of 
endeavouring to carry their ideas into practice. 
The Italian middle class, which had come into being 
with the kingdom, was wholly ignorant of the 
needs and struggles of the working classes. The 
men at the helm of Government, whether Liberals 
of the old Cavour school or followers of Zanardelli, 


_ the initiator of a new era of constitutional Liberal- 


ism in Italy, or out-and-out Conservatives, were 
one and all inclined to take the same view of the 
demands of the labouring classes, calling them 
‘ pretensions,’ often adding the qualifying adjec- 
tive ‘ unjustifiable,’ and refusing them on principle, 
while reserving to themselves the right of consider- 


_ ing them at their leisure and of eventually making 


some small concessions did it seem good in their 
eyes. As a result of this vacillating, weak policy, 
M 
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the conflicts between Capital and Labour between 


1865 and 1890, and even as late as 1900, became 
ever more and more violent and partisan in 
character. Revolts on the part of wage-earners 
were met by the capitalists with passive obstruc- 
tion or obstinate resistance. It is impossible to 
study this period of Labour conflicts in Italy 
without being struck by the inorganic character 
of Labour demands, the mental obtuseness of 
the industrials, their meanness and the marked 
partiality of the Government, no matter which 
party had the majority in the Chamber or what 
were the leading principles it professed to uphold. 

In 1872, and therefore soon after the Franco- 


‘ 


Prussian War, whose consequences were so far-reach- 
ing also for Italy, was formed the first Italian section 


of the International, for until that date Socialism, 
partly owing to the absence of great industries, 
partly owing to Mazzini’s influence, had not struck 
firm roots in the Peninsula. When it did arise 
and joined the International it presented a markedly 
anarchical aspect. It organised agitations, insur- 
rections, and strikes, all of a frankly revolutionary 


character. The problem of- working hours, wages, - 


and of workmen’s insurance and protection were 
mere pretexts for attaining that which was the 
fundamental aim of the International, the expro- 
priation by the State in the interest of the prole- 
tariat of the wealth and industrial organisation of 
the country. This state of unrest, marked by 
more or less violent disturbances of public order 
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and by the disorganisation of opinion, lasted until 
the early eighties, when divergences arose in the 
International itself between the leaders, Andrea 
Costa, whose views had become gradually more 
and more purely Socialist and less Anarchist, and 
Enrico Malatesta, an out-and-otit Anarchist, a 
follower of Bakunine and all he stood for. After 
this schism in the ranks, between 1878 and 1880, 
the Socialist party came to recognise that strikes 
and Labour agitations would attain~no practical 


' results so long as their aims were purely revolu- 


tionary rather than the economic and _ social 
amelioration of the working class. After this 
change of front the Socialist party abandoned its 
insurrectionary policy and encouraged its fol- 
lowers to agitate solely for economic ends. Conse- 
quently the ideals of the party became more nearly 
identical with those of the Reformist section, which 
strove to reach its goal by legal rather than by 
violent means, and thus brought about the recog- 
nition of the fact that the Socialists were a serious, 
well-organised party whose representatives had a 
right to be admitted to the Government. Thus 
was born the Reformist Socialist party, which 
studied all Labour questions earnestly and scien- 
tifically, and endeavoured to the best of its ability 
to eliminate friction between conflicting interests. 
Meanwhile the Republican section had redoubled 
its efforts among the artisan fraternities, which 
were specially strong in Tuscany, the Marches, 
and Umbria. These associations were based upon 
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the ideals of Mazzini, and while hostile to Socialism, 
were favourable to social reforms, and aimed at 
reconciling the differences between Capital and 
Labour, or at least at settling these differences in 
the best way possible. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment, which had passed into more modern hands 
than those of Depretis and Zanardelli, had come 
to comprehend the urgency of the secial problem 
and to realise that right and wrong were not all 
on one side, and that the demands of the workers 
_ must be seriously considered. 

About the same time the great co-operative 
movement, that has been such a mighty agency for 
good in Italy and has developed so extensively, 
thanks to the initiative of Luzzatti and Antonio 
Maffi, himself a working-man, came into being, at 
first in the shape of co-operative stores for food, 
these developing into labour co-operative societies, 
co-operative dairies, agricultural syndicates, as 
well as societies for co-operative production. At 
first, however, this far-reaching and healthy inno- 
vation was chiefly confined to Lombardy and the 
Emilia. 

The economic conditions of Italy after the 


Risorgimento, and particularly between 1862 and — 


1880, were truly deplorable. An agricultural in- 
quiry, made on their own initiative by the deputies 
Baron Sidney Sonnino and Baron Leopoldo 
Franchetti in the year 1887, carried on chiefly in 
the South, revealed almost incredible conditions, 
so cruelly were the peasants oppressed and 
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exploited. No less cruel and unjust was the treat- 
‘ment of the workmen employed in the factories, 
who were ground down, ill-paid, and overworked. 
All this gave an immense impulse to emigration, 
which, especially in the yet more retrograde South, 
did something towards the amelioration of the 
wretched condition of the masses. “Those were not 
happy days for the Italian lower classes, though it 
is but fair to add that the same conditions pre- 
vailed in other lands with the rise of industrialism 
and capitalism before social legislation intervened 
to prevent labour being exploited by capital. 
} 
. 
| 
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The demands for such legislation grew more and 
‘more insistent. The Italian industrialists and 
financiers, when brought into contact with the 
industrialists and financiers of other countries, for 
reasons of interest or of study, came to recognise 
that stubborn resistance to Labour demands was 
not the wisest policy even in their own economic 
interests, while the same conclusions were gradually 
arrived at as the agitations in favour of more 
extended political freedom arose among the masses. 
Many complex forces were at work in the Labour 
' movement, giving the nation fresh vitality, modern- 
ising its thought and outlook, and raising it to the 
level of neighbouring and more advanced lands 
__ with older and more liberal political traditions. 
; Giolitti’s shortcomings and unpatriotic attitude in 
the Great War must not be allowed to blind us to the 
fact that no inconsiderable portion of the merit of 
the movement in favour of reform for the proletariat 
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is due to him and his friends. The Chamber in 
which he had created a majority, personal rather 
than objective, supported his labour policy docilely 
and obediently, while the collaboration of the 
Socialists in the various Government departments 
gave their policy that progressive stamp which 
was indispensable to success. Besides Maff, three 
other names should be remembered in connection 
with this impulse in favour of labour legislation, 
Ivanoe Bonomi, the former Minister of Public 
Works, the deputy Angelo Cabrini, and Giovanni 
Montemartini, the creator and first Director of 
the Department of Labour in Italy. : 

The first attempts to legislate for the protection 
of the working classes coincided with the fall of 
the Right and the advent to power of the Left. 
When this party assumed office it brought forward 
a whole series of domestic reforms, of which not 
the least far-reaching and important were those 
for the benefit of the proletariat. Unfortunately, 
however, its programme lacked cohesion. A 
number of isolated bills were passed, having for 
their object the protection of certain classes or 
groups of workers, and covering special cases. Thus 
the employment of child labour in the sulphur 
mines and of women and children in certain match 
factories was forbidden—measures which did not 
supply what was really needed, 7.e. a complete 
system of legislation for the protection of the 
working classes as a whole. On the other hand it 
must be admitted that the masses themselves were 
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also partly to blame for this failure. Following 
the tactics of the revolutionary Socialists they held 
aloof from all the efforts made by the Government 
on their behalf, and confined their attention to 
agitations and revolts that in several instances 
culminated in violence, and were of a _ purely ~ 
political character. Only after 1880 did the 
Italian working classes begin to formulate for 
themselves a scheme of reforms and show a deter- 
mination to obtain by legal means the protective 
measures of which they stood in need. Chambers 
of Labour having a recognised standing were set 
up, as were also Friendly and Co-operative Societies 
and Defensive Unions, these last differing from 
Trade Unions in so far as they usually are called 
into existence to ventilate some specific grievance 
and dissolved when the cause for their dissatis- 
faction is removed. These societies prepared the 
way for the establishment of Courts of Arbitration 
between employers and employed, an admirable 
institution, authorised’ to adjust peaceably those 
differences between Capital and Labour that before 
1887 could only be solved by means of strikes 
and agitations, too often of a violent character. 
Having thus entered upon the road of pacific 
reforms, Labour policy continued to advance on 
these lines, although it suffered a temporary check 
about 1898, when the capitalist influence was for a 
time in the ascendant in the Chamber, and steadily 
extended its programme so as to effect the many 
reforms so necessary to the well-being of the 
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working classes. True, strikes still occasionally 7 
occur here and there—lately there have been — 
several clearly due to Teutonic influence—but as ~ 


a rule they last only a very short time and are 
hardly ever accompanied by violence. Even when 
the tension between masters and men is acute, as 


was the case during the agricultural strikes some — 
years ago in the Emilia, even in such cases a ~ 
pacific settlement of conflicting interests 1s always 


arrived at and respected by both parties, because 
it is recognised that such an understanding is to 
the advantage of both. 


The first measures in favour of the working . 


classes were introduced by Domenico Berti, 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 
from 1881 to 1883. He had grouped together a 
series of schemes, some already ventilated by others, 


some due to his own initiative, which taken to- ~ 


gether covered the whole ground of necessary social 
reforms. They consisted of measures regulating 
(1) the responsibility of owners of factories, mines, 
quarries, and workshops in case of accidents, 


(2) the appointment of arbitrators, (3) Strikes, — 


(4) National Fund for Old-age Pensions, (5) National 


Fund for Insurance against Accidents, (6) State — 


recognition of Friendly Societies. Of these pro- 
jected laws numbers 3 and 5 had already been 


brought forward by Depretis, but had met with 


such a lukewarm reception in Parliament that 
they were allowed to drop. 
Berti, a Conservative in politics, grasped the full 
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justice of the words spoken by Cavour in March 
1848, concerning labour conflicts and social legis- 
lation. The great statesman wrote: ‘ We think 
it right to proclaim the absolute necessity that all 
countries that have attained a certain high grade 
of prosperity, of riches, should place upon a solid 
basis the principle of public charity, so that it 
may be recognised as a strict social duty that no 
person should be exposed to extreme poverty.’ 
The whole subsequent edifice of Italian labour 
legislation is built upon the foundation laid by 
Berti. This great work of social justice and paci- 
fication is not yet complete and has been seriously 
checked by the war. This does not, however, 
mean that the ground gained has been lost and 
that it will not be brought to completion when 
peace returns. Cavour clearly pointed out the 
duty of the State in this respect, and isolated laws 
had been proposed, though for long little was 
achieved, parliamentary obstruction and public 
indifference blocking the path of progress. Berti’s 
projects, all grouped in one comprehensive scheme, 
set the machine once more in motion, helped for- 
ward by the successive efforts of Villari, Luzzatti, 
and Sonnino, urged on by the Socialist deputies 
and the Labour members, especially by Costa and 
Mussini, and the Republicans Mafh and Armirottt. 
In the course of time two different currents of 
opinion came into being; the theoretical Socialists 
maintained that the masses should collaborate and 
acquire control of public offices, it being tacitly 
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assumed that the State is an.enemy to be combated 
and conquered. The ruling classes, on the other 
hand, had gradually realised the necessity of giving 
heed to the just demands of the masses, at the 
same time taking care that the transformation of 


the State organisms should be accomplished in 


such a manner as to avoid those catastrophic 
conflicts which had marked the early years of the 
International Association of Workers. These new 
and wise political conceptions resulted in the recog- 
nition by the State of the various organisations 
set up by Labour, such as Chambers of Labour, 
Syndical Chambers, Friendly Societies, and other 


organisations making for peace and progress. Of — 


these organisations the Labour Department, the 
Courts of Arbitration, and the Emigration Board 
are to-day potent instruments of legislative evolu- 
tion and of Labour policy. 

Obviously these results were not achieved with- 
out violent conflicts, sanguinary strikes, and brutal 
repression. Until after the general strike of 1904, 
it may be affirmed that every victory in the field of 
Labour legislation was obtained at the cost of 
great sacrifice on the part of the labouring classes. 
Moreover the struggle led to the schism in two of 
the Socialist parties, and to the creation of the 


Reformed Syndicalists with their powerful organisa- 


tion, the General Confederation of Labour. 
Through these struggles and the untiring efforts 

of these organisations, Labour and the State have 

arrived at a practical policy which has been almost 
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wholly successful in eliminating violent conflicts, 
strikes, and class rivalries, and at the same time 
enables Labour as a whole to obtain a gradual but 
steady amelioration of its lot. The Labour Code, 
compiled by Professor Enea Noseda, a work con- 
taining all the social legislation passed since 1881, 
shows the great and rapid progress made by Italy 
in this important sphere. Of special importance 
are the Friendly Societies and the National 
Maternity Fund. The former, which may be re- 
garded as the primal form of working-class organ- 
isation, were systematised by a Bill passed in 
April 1886. The State did very little for them, 
but the societies had laid down the principle of 
the scheme of obligatory insurance, towards which 
the Italian State is proceeding with giant strides, 
a measure which will probably be one of the first 
social reforms brought about after the war. This 
form of insurance, which is to include insurance 
funds and the provision against accidents, total 
or temporary incapacity, and old age pensions, is 
most warmly advocated by the Left party, while 
the district doctors (medici condotti), who recognise 
its moral and social value, are equally in its favour. 

The National Maternity Fund was, so to speak, 
the offspring of a well-meaning but unpractical 
State measure which, while prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women for a certain period after 
their confinement, failed to provide them with any 
subsidy during the time. The Bill of July r910 
corrected this oversight by creating a contributory 
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and compulsory National Maternity Fund, which ~ 
provides for the maintenance of women for a ~ 
month after child-birth, giving them a subsidy of — 
forty francs. In 1914 the National Fund for Insur- — 
ance against Accidents, which had been founded in 
1883, was made compulsory and obligatory on ~ 
employers of labour. The Fund grants compen- ~ 
sation in proportion to the severity of the injuries 7 
inflicted, and whether of a temporary or permanent — 
nature. The year 1898 saw the creation of the ~ 
National Provident Fund, which three years later ~ 
developed into the National Provident Fund for ~ 
Old Age Pensions and Invalidity. It is worked © 
on less rigid lines, contributions to it are voluntary, ~ 
not compulsory. The fund not only possesses ~ 
a capital of ten million francs, but receives grants — 
from the proceeds of several lotteries sanctioned ~ 
by the State, and half the annual profits of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. It ensures pensions 
beginning either at sixty or sixty-five years to any 
persons who have been insured for not less than © 
twenty-five years, the sum, varying from 118 to — 
881 francs annually, according to the amount and 
duration of his payments. Nevertheless the — 
number of subscribers to the Fund is relatively ~ 
small, and a measure making this form of insurance 
compulsory 1s most desirable in the interest of the — 
masses. The need for such a step is proved by — 
the fact that out of 5,000,000 workmen only 250,000 ~ 
are insured, in addition to the Scholastic Benefit 
Societies, who number about 130,000 children — 
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attending the elementary schools, ranging from six 
to twelve years of age, who pay the minimum 
quota of one franc annually, and at twelve years of 
age are inscribed as members of the National Fund. 

The laws which have done most for the protec- 
tion and defence of the labouring classes are those 
regulating the work of women and children in 
factories, workshops, mines, and the rice-fields, 
night work in bakehouses, and the compulsory day 
of rest. The laws of November 1907-June 1913 
prohibit night work for females of any age and of 
boys under thirteen in any industry whatsoever. 
It also forbids the employment of boys under 
fifteen and women under twenty-one in dangerous, 
fatiguing, and unhealthy industries, and of children 
under twelve years as masons and _ bricklayers. 
Working hours must not exceed ten, and thesé 
must be divided so as to ensure an hour’s rest 
during an eight hours’ day, and an hour and a half 
during the longer day. In no case may women 
or children work for more than six hours on a 
stretch. 

The Education Bill of June 1913, making school 
attendance compulsory until the sixth standard, 
has been passed, but will not come into force till 
1922. Until that date children can leave the 
elementary schools earlier and attend continua- 
tion schools, during which period the working day 
must in no case exceed six hours. . 

It is manifest that these laws do not seriously 
affect the interests of the employers, nevertheless 
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certain industries (rice and sulphur) have already 


opposed their provisions without asking openly for 


their abolition, and have done all in their power 
to prevent them working smoothly. Still the 
general trend is towards further amelioration, such 
as, for instance, the protection of males up to 
twenty-one and females up to twenty-five years of 
age, the introduction of an eight hours’ day, State 
control of all firms employing assistants, other 
than members of the family, and above all more 
thorough inspection in workshops and _ factories 
for which, until recently, the staff provided was 
wholly inadequate, an improvement demanded by 
the Labour organisations, and which has already 
produced good results by checking the all too 
frequent abuses and evasions of the law. 

The law regulating the unhealthy work in the 
rice-fields and in the fever-stricken regions of the 
Maremma, and those having for their object the 
protection of the workers in Lower Venetia and 
the Bergamasque from the ravages of pellagra, 
come, strictly speaking, under the head of sanitary 
legislation. The measures relating to the rice- 
fields chiefly affect women and children, since but 
few men are employed in this insalubrious work. 
A law, which Italy was the first to introduce, was 
passed in 1908 making night work in bakehouses 
illegal. Both this and the Bill regulating the em- 
ployment of rice-gatherers met with great opposi- 
tion, since both affected vested interests and 


secular customs. The working classes, however, 
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insisted upon these protective measures, and the 
bakers demanding this essential amelioration in 
the conditions of their calling were backed up by 
their fellows in other trades, who threatened a 
general strike unless their demands were complied 
with. The industrialists, reinforced by a group of 
politicians, obstructed the passage of the Baill, 
which none the less passed the Chamber and be- 
came law—a notable victory for the labouring 
classes. 

As yet the Government has done little or nothing 
with regard to the difficult question of the un- 
employed. In 1910 a Bill was presented to Parlia- 
ment dealing with this problem. It was passed 
by a small majority, but the Senate rejected it; 
and from that day to this nothing further has 
been heard of it. Various private associations, 
such as the Umaniiaria, the Lavorator: del Libro 
(Printers’ and Binders’ Unions), and the Cappellaz 
(Hatters’ Union), do their best to make up for 
Government shortcomings in this direction, but 
their sphere of action being confined to certain 
trades does not cover the whole ground, and it 
cannot be said that Italy has as yet made any 
serious attempt to cope with this grave matter. 

The Government has been more successful in 
its emigration legislation—a question of the utmost 
importance for Italy with her constant flow of 
emigrants. The annual Italian exodus up to the 
outbreak of the war affected not only the home 
labour market but also the finances of the State, 
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since the considerable sums of money sent home 
by these emigrants, chiefly in gold, helped to keep — 
down exchange and to relieve destitution. But ~ 
these emigrants, who later became a-source of ~ 
wealth to Italy, were all miserably poor and ~ 
mostly illiterate, and therefore fell an easy prey ~ 
to unscrupulous navigation companies, agents, ~ 
low-class publicans at home and employers abroad, ~ 
so much so as to amount to a public scandal, and ~ 
Government was forced to take the matter up. — 
In 1901 an Emigration Board was set up, whose 
original powers have been considerably extended — 
by the decrees of 1910 and 1913. This Board acts 
both as an advisory and a tutelary body, and is © 
constantly enlarging its sphere of action and de- — 
manding more and more Government assistance in 
the shape of inspectors and orders to Consuls in — 
foreign countries to do their utmost for the pro-— 
tection of their poorer compatriots from exploita- — 
tion and fraud. a 

Extremely valuable work is accomplished by the — 
Labour Department established in 1893 at the S 
instance of the late Giovanni Montemartini, one of — 
the most cultivated of Italian Socialists. The rapid 
extension of. its beneficent influence, the fact that 
it has become a centre whence information useful ~ 
to the worker radiates throughout the land, and ~ 
that it takes the initiative in introducing new — 
measures calculated to advance the interests of — 
Labour, is entirely due to his untiring exertions. — 
To this department Government now entrusts all 
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inquiries of an industrial character, as well as the 
carrying out of the Factory Acts and the investi- 
gation of alleged abuses. It compiles elaborate 
and accurate statistics, makes a careful study of 
every Labour problem, endeavours in every pos- 
sible way:to improve the conditions of the working 
classes, and, on behalf of the Government, makes 
the necsssary preliminary inquiries before fresh 
measures are introduced, and drafts new laws for 
the protection of Labour. It also acts as a kind 
of consulting office on disputed legal points in 
relation to Labour and explains the application of 
social laws. 

In view of all these efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the working classes, all of which are 
recognised and many supported by the Govern- 
ment, it may fairly be asserted that even if Italy 


‘has come into the field of social progress somewhat 


late in the day, she has not been unmindful of her 
people’s welfare. True, she has not achieved as 
much as Belgium, France, or Switzerland, nor has 
she in the past recognised fully the enormous 
importance of the Labour movement, but during 
the last three legislatures, from 1900 to 1913, 
there has been steady progress in the interest 
shown by the ruling classes in the workers. The 
war has, of course, for the moment suspended 
legislative activity on these lines, but even now 
many politicians and students are engaged in 
careful study of social problems and in framing 
wise reconstructive measures for the solution of 
Re 
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the inevitable, after the war, questions. Special 
commissions have already been set up, and men of © 
all political parties are thinking out projects 6f 
reform of the most drastic character, distribution 
of land to the peasants, reforms in agricultural 
methods, and the like. The upper and middle 
tlasses no longer consider themselves so remote 
from the labouring classes in interests and feeling. 
The war, with its sacrifices, hardships, and sorrows, 
falling on rich and -poor alike, has done more to 
bring about a better understanding between the 
various classes than years of humanitarian propa- 
ganda could ever have hoped to achieve. It has 
prepared the ground for innovations, reforms, and 
recognitions of social right and justice which would 
otherwise have been the work of generations, and 
will accomplish peaceably what might only have 
been attained at the cost of many a conflict in the 
piping times of peace. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WORLD OF INTELLECT 


Not even during the darkest period of Italy’s en- 


_-slavement did she abandon or lose her hold of 


tte th inl et a hal 


that pre-eminence in art and letters which was her 
heritage from the marvellous days of the Renais- 
sance, days which were themselves the offspring of 
the glories of Greece and Rome. ~ Even before the 
Risorgimento, when Austrians and Spaniards bore 
rule in the Peninsula, and it seemed as though 
Italian culture were doomed to perish under the 
baleful but all-pervading foreign influence, even 


- then, in that dark epoch of Italy’s chequered his- 


tory, the fearless voices of Italian poets and 
authors, such as Parini and Baretti, were heard 
castigating in no measured terms the degenerdcy of 
the period, bidding their countrymen look for better 
times and teaching them, in more or less cryptic 
language, calculated to elude the intelligence of the 
Austrian police, how to keep alight the flames of 
hope and patriotism, and how to throw off the 
foreign yoke which pressed so heavily upon them. 
When the Risorgimento emerged from dreamland 
into the realms of possible reality, poets, literary 
men, artists, all the intellectuals from 1821 on- 
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wards, laboured with pen and brain in the cause of 


Jialian unity and independence. After the death 
of those great patriot-poets, Ugo Foscolo and 
Alfieri, those ardent champions of their country’s 


freedom, the work of ztalianita' was continued by — 


other poets and writers, not their peers, it is true, 
as thinkers and pioneers, but their equals in love 
of country and in the boldness and pride with which 
‘they expressed their inmost hopes and convictions. 
Nor did they shrink from drawing the sword for 
the cause they had so deeply at heart. Gabriele 


Rossetti (to whom England owes those two great 


poets, Dante Gabriel and Christina), Giovanni 
Berchet, Giuseppe Giusti, Goffredo Mameli, the 
writer of the stirring songs that roused the youth 
of Italy against Austria and are sung by their 
descendants: in the Great War to-day as they 


march to victory, Carlo Bini, Francesco Domenico | 

Guerrazzi, Ippolito Nievo, Maurizio Quadrio, Saffi, — , | 
Vannucti, are but the brightest stars of a constella- ~ | 
tion of poets, men of letters, journalists, historians, 
who helped to upraise the intellectual standard of ~ 
the times during the struggle for Italian inde- ~ 
pendence, leaving behind them works which have 


no mere passing value, but have stood the test of 


time and won an honoured place in the pantheon 4 


of Italian literature. 


Mazzini, whose unique gifts can never be iva © 
highly appreciated, and whose marvellous fore- 
sight and intuition are being proved afresh to-day, 
had taught his generation to think as well as to — 
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fight, and the younger spirits of the Risorgimento 
naturally looked to him as to the master who 
would inspire'and uplift intellect and heart alike. 
When, however, the struggles of the Risorgimento 
were ended, and Italy was united, it seemed for a 
while, happily a short while, as though Italian 
intellectuals felt the lack of high aims and objects 
to spur them on. True, they had not forgotten 
their Leopardi, their Monti, or their Manzoni, but 
they regarded them rather as themes for critical — 
dissertations or empty rhetorical speeches than as 
masters and guides. The literary phase, known as 
the Romantic movement, which Italy like the rest 
of Europe passed through, though contrary to her 
natural tendency, produced many followers of 
Manzoni, her one and only really important his- 
torical novelist, of whom the most notable were 
the novelists, F. D. Guerrazzi, Cantu’, Tommaso 
Grossi, Niccolini, the patriotic dramatist, and 
Berchet, who wrote many stirring patriotic ballads. 
All these writers, and their less known disciples, 
were champions of liberty and gave concrete ex- 
pression to their patriotic idealism ; but they were 
not writing in a language that came naturally to 
the Italian genius, and it is therefore not surprising 
that when romanticism in Europe gave place to 
the Realistic movement, initiated by the French 
about 1870, the Italians were not slow to follow a 
lead so much more congenial to them, producing 
such works as Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Mastro Don Gesualdo. 


{ 
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It is the fashion to say that Italy lacks novelists. 
If by novelists is meant writers of romantic fiction 
such as Ohnet, Ponson de Terrail, Boisgobey, the 
statement is true enough, for such works, though 
widely read in translation,. are opposed to the 
bent of Italian literary genius, which does not tend © 
in this direction. If, however, the term novel ~ 
includes not merely a long work of fiction but also 
studies of Italian life and local customs in the ~ 
widely differing Italian provinces, Italian novelists 
do exist and have turned out many able works. 
The most notable writers of fiction are Verga, ~ 
whom we have mentioned, Capuana, also a f 
Sicilian, Matilde Serao, the delineator of Neapolitan ~ 
life, Grazia Deledda, who has introduced to the ~ 
public her native island of Sardinia, Antonio ~ 
Fogazzaro, with his lofty spiritual conceptions, to ‘ 
whom we owe delicate and truthful studies of 
North Italian provincial life in the early nineteenth 
century, not to mention Gabriele d’Annunzio, ~ 
whose wonderful mastery of language, devoid of 
the Gallicisms which mar the work of so many — 
of his contemporaries, and vivid portrayal of — 
thoroughly Italian types of character, have won — 
him world fame. Other novelists of merit are © 
Siciliani, Panzini, Pirandello, Giovanni Cena, ~ 
Neera, to mention only a few. | 4 

Still it cannot be denied that between 1866 and } 
1870 both art and literature seemed to have fallen” L 
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into a somewhat torpid, not to say decadent state ; * 
and the reaction against this inactivity was due — 
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almost entirely to the vehement criticisms of 


Carducci, whose work in this direction is not so 
well known abroad as his poetry. As a literary 
critic he rendered his country great service by 
striving to repress the natural tendency of Italian 
writers to fluent verbiage, their besetting malady, 
bringing about an intellectual revival in united 
Italy. In leading Italian literature back to the 
purer sources of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, he desired to see both prose and poetry 
return to the dignified forms in conception that 
marked these eras and Italian literature liberated 
from the clumsy imitations of French and still 
more of German writers beloved by Zendrini, 
Guerzoni, and other lesser lights, who styled them- 
selves, and were styled by others, the successors of 
Manzoni. If to-day Italian literature has at last 
thrown off foreign influence, it is almost wholly 
due to Carducci, who, as long as there was breath 
in his body, taught from his professorial chair at 
Bologna the word of true Jtalianita, taught it 
in terse, nervous language that convinced his 
students and influenced their whole later career, 
whether they devoted themselves to art, literature, 
or science. Though dead he still speaks. The 
hampering shackles of an exaggerated and arti- 
ficial classicism, and of subservience to foreign 
models, has been shaken off and a healthy impulse 
given to Italian literature, which even amid the 
manifold distractions and anxieties of the war 
shows every sign of youth, virility, and life. The 
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progress made since 1866 will readily be seen ep p 
we take, say, the fine romance of Ippolito Nievo 4 


Le Confessioni di un Ottuagenarvo, the writer of which 
was drowned on his return from. Garibaldi’s expe- 
dition to Sicily, and compare it with any of the 


contemporary good novels, making, of course, due a 
allowance for the diversity of the taste of the day, — 
the nature of the theme, and the talent of the ~ 


writer. 


criticism, history. Here, too, the same change 


has taken place and imitations of foreign writers 
find no favour on the Italian Parnassus. Foreign © 


authors are read and studied. Shelley, Swinburne, 
Victor Hugo, Meredith, Anatole F rance, Barrés, 
Verlaine, Maeterlinck, to name but a few, are 
familiar to all educated Italians, but they are not 


slavishly copied, for Italian literature to-day has — ; 


completed its own evolution and speaks its true 
native accents. Thus the civic poetry of d’An- 
nunzio, of Chiesa, of Bertacchi, has nothing in 


common with the civie poetry of Victor Hugo of © 


the humanitarian visions of Shelley. Its in- 


spiration and raison d’étre are purely national and — 


envisaged from an Italian standpoint and Italian 


surroundings. A salient example of this is fur- ~ 
nished by the verses of Giovanni Pascoli, whose — 
realistic pastoral poems mark him a direct descend- 
ant of Virgil, but whose outlook is none the less ~ 
exclusively modern, that of a nineteenth-century 


Virgil in short. The same national note is domi- 


The same criterion may be applied to poetry, Mi 
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nant in the younger men who wrote before the war 
(for to-day they are fighting), and who while remem- 
bering the lesson learned from Carducci, following 
in the footprints of Pascoli and d’Annunzio, 
drawing inspiration from the Italian classics, yet 
read into them a modern spirit, thus creating a 
school of poetry new in form and distinctively 
Italian alike in conception and expression, dis- 
tinctively native. Neither in Siciliani, Pastonchi, 
Lipparini, or Amalia Guglielminetti do we feel 
anything even faintly reminiscent of foreign 
lyricists. 

We must mention the Futurists, who, for all their 
exaggerations and typographical and other absurd- 
ities, have done good work, by breathing fresh life 
into old forms, and by searching novel and strong 
effects in both prose and verse, effects calculated 
to rouse deeper emotions and acuter sensations, 
and whose somewhat ambitious aim is the intro- 
duction of radical reforms, not only into the 
Italian language but also into the traditional ways 
of using it. This movement, too, is of purely 
Italian origin, its pioneers being Marinetti, Can- 
giullo, and Aldo Palazzeschi, who 1s the ablest of 
the group and has lately left the party for a wider 
sphere. It has already exercised a remarkable 
influence, and this influence will undoubtedly in- 
crease in the future when the writers of this school 
drop many of the absurdities intended merely to 
Epater le bourgeois and draw attention to the 
movement. 
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In the domain of the drama, too, Italy has ; 
entered upon a new road. The Italian stage, ~ 
which at first followed in the footsteps of the ~ 
romantic and naturalistic French dramatists, and 
then was strongly influenced by the nebulous ~ 
visions of Ibsen, who for a time had a certain ~ 
vogue among both authors and spectators, has 
now emancipated itself from foreign influence and 
in addition to d’Annunzio’s remarkable plays— 
La Gioconda, La Cittih Morta, La Figha di Jorio— 
has produced excellent plays by Butti, Giacosa, 
Sem Benelli, and Tumiati, to name the foremost, 
plays thoroughly Italian in spirit and style, dealing 
as they do with purely Italian situations, problems, 
and characters, from an equally Italian point of 
view. For this departure praise is also due to 
d’Annunzio who first pointed the road to be 
trodden by modern Italian drama, although his 
own productions are often open to the charge of 
being not actable and are more of the nature of 
chamber plays. He is, beyond question, the most ~ 
multiform literary genius of modern Italy. He ~ 
has done pioneer work in every domain of litera- 

_ture, for it must never be forgotten that when 
La Gioconda was brought out the Italian stage 
was given up to the tragedies of Cossa, historical 
spectacular pageants rather than tragedies properly 
so called, to Cavallotti’s slight if pretty plays, 
E. Giacometti’s La Morte Civile, the cheval-de- 
-bataille of Salvini, who rescued it from oblivion, 
Paolo Ferrari’s J/ Suicidio, and the society pieces — 
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by Alfredo Testoni, and other works by second- 
rate playwrights, eked out by translations and 
adaptations from the French. Goldoni, the 
greatest playwriter of his day, and a real genius, 
was but rarely represented. Of course at first 
d’Annunzio had many imitators who aped his 
faults rather than his virtues, but he had pointed 
out a new road, and it was soon trod by valiant 
spirits endowed with capacity and insight, inspired 
by higher ideals ; and to-day Italy can boast of an 
essentially Italian stage, on whose boards not only 
actors but writers reap the laurels they so richly 
deserve. As yet it cannot show as vast a galaxy 
of talent as can the French, but it has already 
produced plays of quité exceptional merit, such as 
those by Giacosa, the author of Come le Foglie, a 
dramatist perhaps too essentially Italian to be- 
come popular abroad, the Cena delle Beffe, by Sem 
Benelli, whose very original work has many of the 
attributes of greatness, Tumiati’s fine Tessztore, 
Bracco's La Piccola Fonte, to name but a few at 
random, besides many other by no means con- 
temptible productions which are helping to raise 
the status of the Italian stage, which has always 
been rich in admirable actors, but till lately was but 
poorly endowed with Italian plays worthy of their 
talents. 

Nor has the progress made in Italy during the 
last twenty years been confined to literature. If 
we turn to music, we find that the fashionable 
adulation of Wagner, whose genius, though un- 
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doubted, is wholly alien to the Italian mind, has — 
not dethroned the Bye for the more harmonious _ 
if less scientific works of native composers. Music M 
for Italians means, and must always mean, melody, — 
and whenever they depart from this the result is 

failure, as Mascagni proved with his latest works, _ 
in which he sought to follow the more scientific ~ 
German models. The younger and the youngest | 
Italian composers have grasped this truth and do © 
not attempt to swerve from native taste and © 
native models. Verdi was, and is, the master who 
speaks the musical language understood by all 
classes, and although Mascagni and Puccini, and 
before them Ponchielli, have all introduced’ inno- 
vations in polyphonic methods into Italian music, 
nevertheless their operas are faithful in structure 
and spirit to the tuneful traditions that can be 
traced without a break from Palestrina, ‘Paisiello, 
and Cimarosa through Donizetti and Rossini down 
to the present day. A French poet speaking of 
contemporary Italian music has said, ‘ Happy the 
land whose musicians express the correct ideas of 
national genius and press forward ever guided by 
the inspiration that gushes from the inexhaustible 
springs of the race.’ And it is certainly true that 
of late years the musical life of Italy has shown 
fresh energy while remaining true to native type. 
Soulless tunes and worship of complicated forms 
have been abandoned, and the younger composers, 
for their own sake, aim at greater nobility and ~ 
severity of style, together with beauty of form. A 
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far higher conception of music has come into being, 
taste has become refined and knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint is more diffused. All this is in- 
directly due, no doubt, to the influence of Wagner 
and his school, but his theories and practices have 
passed through the alembic of the Italian brain, 
which is both subtler and more genuinely artistic 
and musical: Nor have Italian musicians lost 
their personal touch. As ever in Italy, the stage 
is the goal to which the younger men aspire, since 
opera has always been the form of musical com- 
position most akin to the genius of Italian musicians. 
Casella, Zandonai, Ildebrando Pizzetti, the futurist 
Balilla Pratella, however diverse their artistic ex- 
pressions, constitute a younger musical school, 
which has breathed new vitality into opera, and 
is emancipating Italian music from servile imita- 
tion and blind admiration of Teutonic wares. A 
new departure, too, is an enthusiasm for chamber 
music, especially its symphonic branch, formerly a 
notable feature but neglected in the nineteenth 
century. To-day many of the younger composers 
dedicate their talents to this branch, thus showing 
it is not foreign, as the Germans tried to prove, 
to Italian taste and genius. In this branch Enrico 
Bossi, Edgardo del Valle de Paz, Zanella and 
Sinigallia have especially distinguished themselves. 
Of late years music has been much studied from 
its esthetic, critical, and historical side, and the 
greatest care and accuracy is shown both in the 
examination of documents and in drawing con- 
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clusions from these documents. The Associazione y) y 
dei Musicologi Italiani, founded in 1908, has done 
excellent work in this direction. This Society aims 
at cataloguing Italy’s whole musical patrimony, 
now stored in public and private libraries, archives, 
churches, and convents ; and before the war inter- 
rupted its labours had begun to publish some of 
its more remarkable finds, so that we may hope in 
the future to make the acquaintance of many a 
forgotten masterpiece. 

Various causes in short have of late years made 
Italians look at home rather than abroad for 
sources of inspiration, and this introspection has 
revealed them to themselves and made them re- 
solved more than ever to fare da se, to be inde- 
pendent in letters, science, and philosophy, as they 
are in politics. They are willing and glad to 
earn from the foreigner, but they will no longer 
copy him slavishly. 

The International Art Exhibitions held biennially 
at Venice were another eye-opener, revealing to 
Italians and also to the world the value of their 
modern painters and sculptors. They saw that 
Canonica and Biondi could hold their own beside 
a Rodin; that Michetti, Sartorio, and Cambellotti 
ranked as high, if not higher, than Boecklin, Stuck, 
or Klinger; and if the English pre-Raphaelites 
found bad imitators among the French and 
Germans, this was not the case with the Italians, 
who are but returning to their own best traditions. 
As yet the topographical divisions in Italian art 
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show no signs of disappearing, and this is not wholly 
a loss, since it makes for individuality. A new 
note is a marked predilection for landscape, which 
was less the forte of the Old Masters, and for 
portraiture, with an attempt to give psychological 
readings of the sitter’s character. The more 
mechanical graphic and photographic arts, too, 
have taken a great step forward, as also have 
etching, colour-printing, and lithography, for all 
of which Italy was too long dependent on Ger- 
many. In poster designing and caricature, which 
afford scope for the Italian synthetic tendency, 
mordant satire and capacity of seizing a salient 
point, Italian artists are doing well. Much of 
their withering satire was during the war exercised 
upon the Germans. 

As thinkers, the Italians have ways been dis- 
tinguished, their subtle brains having naturally a 
philosophic trend, but of recent years they have 
produced no thinkers of world-wide fame. Italian 
philosophic thought has tended rather towards the 
study of practical problems relating to the social 
and political conditions of the kingdom. Moral 
philosophy and ethics have engaged much of the 
attention of Italian thinkers. In criminology, as 
is well known, they occupy a high place, numbering 
among them as they do Lombroso, the pioneer of 
this science. Positivist philosophy was not actually 
born in the Peninsula, but found in Italy a man who 
founded a system upon it, Roberto Ardigo, the 
venerated master of several generations of young 
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Italians, who made contributions to this branch of — 


thought based on a rigid logic all his own, and ~ 


gave it a scientific structure. It is not perhaps 


calculated to dictate new laws to human society, 


or to introduce new valuations into ethics and 
sociology, but it has obliged Italians to probe, 


weigh, and compare the philosophic theories of ~ 


transalpine thought in order to discern those truths 
that the great Republican philosopher, Giovanni — 
Bovio, sought to apply to history and politics, as 
seen through the medium of. philosophy, truths 


which Bernardino Varisco constructed into a rigid 


philosophic system. Both men are lineal descend- 
ants of the Italian naturalistic school of thought. 
Of a very different school is Benedetto Croce, a 


cool, somewhat negative spirit, too deeply im- © 


pregnated with German thought, a follower of the 7 
absolute idealism of Hegel, whose work neverthe- ~ 
less bears the stamp of originality. He has elabor- — 


ated a vast ideological system and his esthetic © 


studies too have had far-reaching influence. But 


regard it from whatever angle one likes, the war e 
dominates every factor of life and thought to-day, | 
modifies and transposes many values hitherto held © 


to be firmly fixed. It has proved truly, in Nietz- k 
schean phraseology, a revaluation of all values. ~ 
A great wave of materialism had invaded every © 


province of life and thought, and as a direct result i 
an exaggerated individualism, which seemed to ~ 


dominate all Italian intellectuality. War, which 


is ever a collective phenomenon, has remorselessly 
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swept away the facile theories that explained every- 
thing, justified everything, defined everything. In 
face of the terrible cataclysm that has absorbed 
all the forces of the nation, done away with selfish 
individualism, and made the country one, the 
practical and at the same time reflective spirit of 
the Italians finds itself called anew to solve diffi- 
cult and important life problems of a more or less 
abstract character, and is subjecting them to a 
most searching scrutiny. There were those who 
held that justice, love of country, duty, morality, 
were empty terms. The war has shown them to be 
concrete facts, eternal manifestations of the human 
conscience, destined to endure as long as mankind 
survives. Hence a new ideology is growing up in 
Italy, based, not upon effete social and religious 
conventions, but upon a clear grasp of civic virtues, 
an idealism which, when peace once more reigns, 
will be manifested to the world in Italian literature, 
art, philosophy, and politics. 
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CHAPTER I 
ITALY AND THE GREAT WAR 


THE debt which Europe owes to the Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Marchese di San Giuliano, 
whose energetic action prevented the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1913, is now a matter of common 
knowledge, though at the time the world at large 
had no idea that it had been on the brink of 
hostilities. Disastrous as were the early months 
of the war in 1914, they would have been even 
more sO a year previously, when, for various 
reasons, the Allies were still less prepared to cope 
with German treachery. Austria’s attack on 
Serbia in 1914 was thus no step born of the Sarajevo 
assassinations but a long premeditated plan con- 
nived at by Germany, which only the opposition 
of Italy prevented her carrying out sooner, a step 
which was to bring her a stage nearer the realisa- 
tion of her long-cherished dream of pre-eminence 
in the Balkans. Austria feared that unless Serbia 
was wiped out Russia might ere long be the 
dominant power in the Peninsula, and thus shatter 
her own ambitions for ever, as well as lose Austria 
the chance of realising the project of Trialism (the 


union under one Emperor-King of the three 
213 
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peoples of different nationalities—German, Magyar, 
and Slav)—a scheme dear to the heart of the 
murdered Grand-Duke, Franz Ferdinand, but 


opposed by Hungary. In 1913, however, Italy, , 


who sincerely believed in» peace and wished to 
ensue it, when approached by her partners in the 
Triple Alliance, declared .emphatically that if 
Austria attacked Serbia she should not feel bound 
to respect the Casus foederis, and stated further in 
unmistakably clear terms that given the character 


of the Treaty under which the Triple Alliance was 


drawn up, Italy did not consider the situation 


brought about by such an act to be one obliging 


4 


her to range herself on the side of her Germanic 
Allies. This decision and its outspoken declaration 
acted as a cold douche on the bellicose temper of 
the Germanic Powers, and for the time being war 
was averted. The Central Empires had, however, 
learned a lesson from Italy’s action, so when they 
decided to make war they took good care not to 
consult her in 1914 lest their plans should again 
be frustrated, thinking it would be easy to force 
her to march beside them once war was actually 
declared. Here again they showed that crass 
ignorance of national character, of which their 
certainty that Great Britain would not defend 
Belgian neutrality is the most egregious instance. 
Italians may yield to reason or persuasion, but 





they will never let themselves be bullied into 


action. The murder committed at Sarajevo on 


June 28, 1914 (at whose instigation we do not yet 
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know for certain) seemed to the Austro-Germans a 
good opportunity to carry out their diabolical plan 
of plunging Europe into war. In their blind in- 
fatuation and their contemptuous ignorance of the 
psychology of other peoples, they failed to reckon 
on Belgium’s heroic resistance, on Britain’s chiv- 
alrous defence of the weak, or on Italy’s daring 
to take up an independent attitude, nor did they 
realise that their treacherous endeavours to under- 
mine public opinion in Italy, and to bind the 
country to themselves in economic fetters, were 
well known to the Italian Government. Above all, 
they were convinced that they were invincible and 
would crush France in six weeks, and after that 
success proceed to annihilate the Northern Colossus 
before the winter set in. They knew, what other 
lands have learned to their cost, that all Europe was 
honeycombed with German spies and agents of 
every social class, carrying out their pernicious 
work with the aid of German gold in unlimited 
abundance. 

In Italy, after Austria had declared war on 
Serbia, July 28, 1914, there was a moment of grave, 
awestruck consternation, followed by a clear per- 
ception of the serious danger threatening the 
Peninsula, thanks to the criminal folly, of her 
partners in the Triple Alliance. The large majority 
of Italians were quick to realise which side was in 
the right, and where Italy’s interest lay. How- 
ever, as might have been foreseen, all parties were 
not unanimous in the desire to make war upon 


f 
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Austria. The ranks of the anti-war party indeed _ 

were recruited mainly among the ruling classes, 
and its obstinate resistance could not be ignored, 
since its leaders were well-known men of other- 
wise sound views. ,On the other hand, the masses, 
and a considerable portion of the bourgeoisie, had 


never overcome their intense hatred of Austria 


whose oppressive hand had weighed upon their 
fathers and grandfathers, nor had the desire to 
recover the provinces Austria still held in her 
cruel grasp ever died out. These sentiments were 
fostered by the Republican party, who added fuel 
to the flame by constant references to the young 
Triestine martyr, Guglielmo Oberdank, and other 
sufferers in the cause of liberty, and by the Dante 
Alighieri Society, which was untiring in its efforts 
to stimulate national interest in the unredeemed 
provinces and hatred of Austria. Italy remembers 
well the atrocities committed by Austrian troops, 
the flogging of women in the public square of 
Brescia by that General Haynau whom Barclay 
and Perkins’s draymen, who had heard of his mis- 


deeds, thrashed in their turn and threatened to. “q 
drown in a cask of beer when he visited London; 
of the executions of Milan, Mantua, Cosenza, and 


Rome, all the sufferings, the sorrows, inflicted upon 
the Italians during their struggles for liberty. As 
long as such memories survived how could any — 


self-respecting Italian like or even tolerate the me 


Austrians ? 


With regard to Germany the position was differ- 
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ent. To begin with, Germany’s policy had so far 
not been openly hostile or prejudicial to Italy ; she 
had merely practised those crafty secret methods 
of economic and financial penetration of which we 
spoke in a previous chapter, manoeuvres whose 
disastrous results «were not as yet understood in 
Italy. Consequently when the war broke out, 
there was a strong pro-German party in com- 
mercial, industrial, and educational circles, which 
naturally opposed Italy’s entry into the war, unless, 
of course, she were prepared to range herself on 
the side of the Central Powers. This pro-German 
party availed itself during the period of Italian 
neutrality of all sorts of means for carrying on 
a propaganda against Italian intervention. It 
subsidised papers, formed political groups, tried to 
start pacifist and neutralist agitations, did, in short, 
all in its power to lead the country astray. Need- 
less to say the groups failed to find adherents ; the 
paper's readers nevertheless, this fraction which 
represented important financial and industrial 
interests was far from negligible. 

Thus at the outbreak of war Italy was torn in 
two by conflicting parties. 

Fortunately the Government saw more clearly. 
Unmistakable popular manifestations left them in 
no doubt as to the real public opinion. They 
comprehended that if Italy entered the war on the 
side of the Germanic Powers a political revolution 
would inevitably take place, because despite the 
fact that French and Italian interests had fre- 
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quently conflicted of past years, and that France 
had not always adopted a friendly attitude to- 
wards her Latin neighbour, the Italian people love 
and admire France, whom they, themselves demo- ~ 
crats by heredity and inclination, regard as the 
champion of democracy. This congenital demo- 
cratic trend is a heritage from the early Republics, 
from the days of the Communes, and from the 


history and traditions of ancient Rome, the political f | 


ancestors of the soul of modern Italy. Such 
ancestors and traditions are diametrically opposed ~ 
to the recognition of the German maxim that ~ 
might is right. Victorious Rome always respected — 
the traditions, laws, and customs of conquered 
peoples, and above all their mental independence. 
The Italians of to-day, the heirs of Roman wisdom, 
had only to apply this principle to the problem a 
confronting them for it instantly to become clear ~ 
that they could never fight on the side-of the 
Germanic Empires. : 

At the same time two facts stood out sharply, ~ 
that if this opportunity of wresting the unredeemed 


provinces from the grip of Austria, reuniting them 


to the Motherland, were not taken they would be — 
lost for ever, and be a constant menace to Italy's 
independence and security, and that should the 
Central Empires prove victorious without Italy's 
aid, they would make her pay cruelly and remorse- 
lessly for what they called her breach of the terms © 
of the Triple Alliance. It was further feared that 
if Italy were content with neutrality and did not 
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place herself beside the Entente, the Central 
Powers would have reopened the Roman question,- 
incited thereto by the Vatican. In 1914, however, 
Italy was not prepared for active. participation 
in any fresh war, the Libyan campaign having 
exhausted her resources and her stores, while with 
a lack of foresight her rulers had failed to keep 
her army up to strength. Moreover the men at 
the helm did not think it advisable that Italy 
should go to war without at first discussing with 
her quondam Allies the rights and wrongs of the 
case, and asking them to state frankly what com- 
pensation they proposed to give her for ‘her 
neutrality, and what territory would fall to her 
lot should Austria succeed in extending her sway 
in the Balkans. 

For all these causes Italy’s neutrality was pro- 
claimed to the world, and proclaimed with the 
intention of avoiding a ruinous war if it were 
possible, and in the hope that the objects on which 
the people of Italy had set their hearts might be 
obtained without bloodshed. 

The Italian Government has been accused of 
bargaining with Austria for its neutrality and 
haggling over the price in the hope of not succeed- 
ing, so that they might appear to be forced into 
declaring war. This statement, made by pro- 
Germans and Germans, is neither true nor just. 
If Austria had met Italy in good faith (which 
Tisza has since admitted in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment was not the case) Italy most probably would 
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¥ 
not have entered the war. But good faith is a 


quality that has no place in Austrian policy, and 
Italian statesmen knew this and laboured quietly 


but indefatigably to prepare the army and the ~~ 


country for war. Baron Sonnino knew too well 
that Austria would never cede and merely needed 


to gain time, but he never swerved by a single ~ 
point from his demands or from his assertions of 
Italy’s rights. The conditions laid down by him © 
never varied from the opening of negotiations to — 


the day when the obstinate refusals and tergiversa- 
tions of Austria obliged him to cease parleying 
with the representatives of Franz Joseph. ~ 


Meanwhile Germany on her part did all she 
could to hold Italy in leash. Her statesmen saw : 


pretty clearly that Italy could prove a dangerous 
enemy and neglected no means to keep her at 


least neutral benevolently, if she would not declare ~ 


herself on their side. Austria and Germany were 
represented in Italy during the first months of the 


war by two diplomats, of no special talent, Baron ~ 


Macchio and von Jagow. Germany was well 


aware that neither was a match for Sonnino. 


Hence she decided to put against the Italian 


Minister for Foreign Affairs Ex-Chancellor Prince 


Biilow, a man of diplomatic subtlety and _ in- 


° e ° 2 
sincerity, concealed by an outward bonhomie, a — 
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persona grata in Roman society, married to an. 


Italian, a man whose fame as a writer and a skilful, 
if unscrupulous, intriguer had preceded him, as 
had also the unfortunate phrase he had let fall to 
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the effect that the Italians would be ‘ overjoyed ’ 
if they had not to fight. Now this phrase, used at 
such a time, angered the majority of the Italians 
and prejudiced public opinion against him. It was 
a foolish piece of bluster, but not the only gaffe 
of which Biilow was guilty, despite his renown as a 
diplomat. He committed other graver errors, 
showing how little he understood the Italian char- 
acter, such as the lavish ostentatious expenditure 
of German gold in order to bribe persons of slight 
importance, of no real weight or influence, and the 
purchase of newspapers of no standing. Biilow’s 
failure was almost inevitable, despite his un- 
questioned intelligence and the unlimited funds 
furnished to him by the Imperial Treasury, and 
he probably cherished no great hopes of success. 
Still he accepted the arduous mission with which 
he was entrusted, and came to Italy determined, 
if it were possible, to reconcile Italian aspirations 
with Austrian antagonism, no light task, since 
while the Italian demands were clear and un- 
varying, Austria was playing to gain time, and so 
put forward different proposals daily, seeming to 
yield or to resist, according to the political tem- 
perature of the hour. The Green Book, published 
by Sonnino to justify Italy’s attitude and her 
rupture with Austria-Hungary, furnishes unques- 
tionable proof of Austria’s satisfaction at every 
excuse she could find for postponing any definite 
decision. With regard to Article VII. of the 
Triple Alliance Treaty, which laid down that com- 
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pensation was due to Italy if Austria extended her 
dominions in the Balkans, Austria absolutely re- 


fused to admit that Italy had such rights, and 
declined even to discuss the question of a rectifica- _ 


tion of frontiers, or to propose any new modifica- 
tion of the status quo of the unredeemed provinces. 


Meanwhile Prince Biilow was drawing his net — 


of intrigue ever closer. The economic supremacy 
his country enjoyed in Italy enabled him to bring 
influences to bear on various circles favourable to 
a continued neutrality, not the least important of 
which was Giolitti’s party, which included Biilow’s 
son-in-law, Senator Di Camporeale, the Senators 
Barzellotti, Benedetto Croce, and Frassati, and the 
deputies Bertolini, Tedesco, Peano, Bellis, and 
Schanzer, all men who did Giolitti no good service 
by utilising his name, professing to represent his 
views, and making him responsible for an interested 
and anti-patriotic policy, which Giolitti has never 
openly advocated, though it must be admitted that 
he has never formally disassociated himself from it. 


In acting thus Giolitti showed a side of the 


Italian character which foreigners rarely allow for 


or understand. An Italian makes friends easily, . 
and once.he has done so he is slow to break the 


bond, nor will he admit to a third person that his 
friend is wrong, even though he may think so in 
his innermost heart. ‘ More faithful to his friend 
than to himself’ might be the motto of most 
Italians. Giolitti made two great mistakes: he 
failed both to recognise the inevitableness of the 
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war and to draw a line of demarcation between 
his own acts and own responsibility and those of 
his friends. 

Despite the support of Bertolini, whose engineer- 
ing of the Libyan peace had won him an exagger- 
ated name as a diplomat, and the German economic 
predominance in Italy, the intrigues of von Biilow 
did not run a favourable course. The mass of the 
Italian people inclined ever more and more towards 
war, and the Government, then headed by Salandra, 
felt themselves being drawn into a vortex. The 
destinies of the nation were in the hands‘ of the 
masses, and the masses were bent on war. | 

Salandra, after leaving office and returning to 
his professorial chair, acknowledged, in his address 
to the University of Rome, on the second anni- 
versary of Italy’s entrance into the war, that the 
youth of Italy, the advance-guard of the nation, 
had realised more fully and clearly what Italy’s 
future demanded than those who were at the head 
of the Government, even after the declaration of 
war on Austria (May 23, 1915). This was true. 
The men in office had coined two formulas which 
they deemed sufficient to cover and explain their 
political programme,: 7] sacro egoismo (sacred 
egoism) and la nostra guerra (our war), formulas 
of which the populace soon made short work, 
though in justice to Salandra, who first used the 
phrase sacro egoismo, it was pronounced when 
Italy was still neutral, and really was intended to 
express Italy’s firm resolve to remain independent 
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of all outside pressure, and by outside pressure 
was sous-entendu the Austro-Germans. No doubt 
the Government had to steer warily, seeing the 
character of the Chamber and the need for 
carrying its consent to the policy to be followed ; 
it also did not feel sure at first of the temper 
of the nation as a whole, indignant though the 
people were over the brutal trampling underfoot of 
Belgium by the barbaric Teutonic hordes. Happily 
circumstances proved stronger than the hesita- 
tions of the Government, and the good sense 
of the masses rose up in revolt against two 
formulas which failed to grasp the true signifi- 
cance of the fateful hour which had struck for 
Europe. The healthy majority of the nation and 


the Press have since denounced them as empty — 


phrases, pointing out that while all the belligerents 
were fighting to a certain extent for sacro egoismo 
and waging their ostra guerra (their own war), that 


did not prevent the English artillery helping the ~ 
Italians on the Carso and the Isonzo, or the © 
Italian infantry and bersaglieri fighting in Mace- — 
donia and in Albania, or the Japanese men-of-war — 
lending their aid; and while the aims of Britain, — 


who rose in righteous anger to fight for martyred 


Belgium, cannot be identical with those of France 
who is defending her soil and vindicating her right © 
to Alsace-Lorraine, or with those of Italy, or the 
United States, yet the great principle actuating 
the Allies is the same—the desire for liberty and — 


the hatred of tyranny. ‘The instinctive good sense 
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of the Italians made them realise that sooner or 
later these larger views would prevail, and there- 
fore they did not rest content until Italy signed 
the Pact of London and declared war on Germany, 
from whom she had no unredeemed lands to claim, 
against whom she had no specific grievances, of 
an open nature at all events, for Germany had 
shown a ruthless disregard for justice and humanity 
on earth and sea and air, in short wherever and 
however she could. 

Yet, while speaking of ‘our war’ and ‘sacred 
egoism,’ the Salandra Cabinet which had declared 
war on Austria was steadily preparing to wage a 
yet more extended war. There was an instinctive 
feeling in the air that something greater was to 
come, that Italy was destined to take her part in 
a grander, nobler struggle, a war which would 
ensure permanent peace and establish a federation 
of peoples on a truly national basis.’ But the 
Government had much to do before it could 
embark on fresh ventures, for the arsenals and 
military stores had been depleted by the Libyan 
campaign, and the incessant anti-Italian intrigues 
of Germany and Austria had helped to keep them 
so. Guns, uniforms, munitions, equipment of 
every kind had to be provided in enormous quan- 
tities, and the departments responsible’ for these 
supplies wholly reorganised. Salandra knew there 
was no truth in the statement of Tassoni, Giolitti’s 
Minister of War, that the army was perfectly 
ready, that not even a button was wanting. 

P 
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This work of reorganisation and preparation was 
aided and speeded by the chiefs of the army and 
navy, whose record has to-day gained them the full 
and well-merited confidence of the nation. Fore- 
most stands out the figure of the late Commander- 
in-Chief, Count Luigi Cadorna, successor of General 
Pollio, who had died somewhat suddenly in the 
summer of 1914. His fitness for the post was 
well known to the king and the army, for he had 
made his name as an able strategist during the 
great manceuvres in the valley of the Po in the 


autumn of I911 when he commanded the Blue. 


Forces. Owing to the mistake of some subordinate, 
the prearranged scheme could not be carried out, 
and Cadorna, whose army was to have been 
victorious, was in consequence obliged to lead a 
retreat which was regarded by experts as the 
finest and most. difficult achievement of the 
manceuvres. He thus had an opportunity of 


showing great military gifts, resourcefulness, pru- 


dence coupled with boldness, tenacity, and cool 
judgment. His appointment as Commander-in- 
Chief met with universal approval. It was felt 
that here was the leader the Italian people needed, 


and the wisdom of the choice was proved when, by — 


a quick and able move at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, he at once carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, occupying Cormons, Caporetto, Fiera di 
Primiero, Cortina d’Ampezzo, and Ala, thus 
instantly correcting the strategy of the Italian 
front, and weakening the enemy’s position by 
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preventing him invading Italian soil. This happy 
result was due to Cadorna’s most minute know- 
ledge of the Austro-Italian frontier, all of which 
he had explored in his younger days, until it was 
deeply imprinted in his retentive memory. It is 
said that Hindenburg owed his victory on the 
Masurian lakes to his minute acquaintance with 
the district. The same may be said of Cadorna’s 
early successes. He knew every road and mule 
track, every peak and valley, and had grasped 
their strategic importance for defensive and offen- 
sive purposes, so that when the opportune moment 
came for which he had silently prepared for so 
many years, he was able to put his knowledge at 
the service of his country and lead the Italian 
army slowly but steadily towards its ‘goal, the 
liberation of the unredeemed provinces. 

Thus Italy’s declaration of neutrality and then 
of war proved to the world once more that her 
peoples were not unmindful of the three great 
principles, freedom, democracy, nationality, of 
which she was the cradle in the past and to which 
she owes her re-birth in modern Europe. 
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CHAPTER II 


NOTABLE MEN OF NEW ITALY 


HappIity for Italy in this crisis of her history, she 


possesses men of real eminence at the head of 
affairs. First and foremost, since the land is at 
war, stands Cadorna, the late Commander-in-Chief. 
Since taking over the supreme command he ruth- 
lessly eliminated from the army every element 
which might prove a hindrance rather than a help, 


surrounding himself with young and active generals. 


and officers. Yet he himself is not young, for he 
was born in 1850 at Pallanza, on Lago Maggiore, 
in his ancestral home. He comes of a family of 


soldiers and patriots. His father, Count Raffaele ; 


Cadorna, fought on the side of Britain and 


France in the Crimea, and had the great honour 
of heading the troops who restored Rome to Italy ~ 


in 1870, on which occasion the present general was 


attached to his father’s staff. At ten years of age 


he entered the Cadets’ School at Milan, at fifteen 
the Military Academy of Turin. In 1875 he re- 
ceived his commission, and from that date onward 
rose rapidly in grade. He devoted all his leisure 
to the study of tactical problems, issuing a text- 
book on tactics, of which an improved edition is 
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still regarded as the standard work on the subject. 
In 1881, when his Army Corps was stationed at 
Verona, the centre of important military ma- 
noeuvres, the’strongest fortress of Northern Italy, 
his Chief, Count Pianelli, a strict disciplinarian, 
entrusted him with several difficult problems, and 
constantly requested his companionship on his 
frontierinspections. Indeed, already then Cadorna 
had heavy responsibilities put upon his shoulders. 
Step by step he rose in rank and esteem. He never 
courted publicity or fame. He is a man of rare 
modesty, and if his talents had not been so un- 
usual, he might have remained unknown all his 
days. But despite his modesty he is most resolute 
in carrying out any plan he has devised, whatever 
may be the difficulties. Indeed, opposition and 
difficulties spur him on to yet greater ardour. He 
is quite indifferent to public opinion, for he knows 
that even if it be hostile at the moment it will 
become favourable if he achieves his ends. His 
strong, keen face, his mercurial grey eyes, and his 
square jaw reflect his energy and determination. 
Inured to all the fatigues and discomforts inevitable 
on active service, he is par excellence the prototype 
of an Italian soldier. Further, he is taciturn, but 
when he speaks or writes his words are eloquent, 
lucid, and convincing. He writes his own bulletins, 
as he objects to all ‘ window dressing’ ; concise and 
accurate, they understate rather than overstate a 
favourable position and are in sharp contrast to 
the German bombastic fictions. From politics he 
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has always kept aloof, but he is a patriot of the 
truest type, and his whole life has been a pre- 
paration for his present task of restoring Trent 
and Trieste to Italy, a task which his father would 
have accomplished but for the disaster of Lissa, which 
forced Italy in 1866 to submit to a humiliating peace. 

Another strong, taciturn man, who has also 
worked indefatigably for his country’s honour, is 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Sidney Sonnino. A glance at his tall, angular 
figure, his stern, powerful face, reveals a man of 
inflexible purpose. Indeed Frangar non flectar 
might be his motto. It is related that when 
Prince Biilow left Rome, his mission to pervert 
Italy unachieved, he exclaimed in great ire, °It 
was my fate to have to deal with the only silent 
man among thirty-six million chatterboxes.’ 
Sonnino’s very silence is often a formidable weapon 
in discussion. Many anecdotes are~told illus- 
trating this. Thus, during the Italo-Austrian 
negotiations before the war, Baron Macchio, the 
Austrian Ambassador to Italy, called on Sonnino 
one day by order of his Government to discuss 
some of the burning questions between the two 
countries. Macchio poured out a flood.of words 
and arguments. Sonnino listened, and every now 
and again nodded his head or murmured something 
vague like Gid, gia. Macchio believed he had 
carried the day, and taking leave, said, ‘ And so 
your Excellency agrees with me, and I will wire 
to that effect to Vienna.’ Whereupon Sonnino 
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opened his lips and spoke clearly for the first 
time. ‘Oh, no, no, we have to go into the question 
again from its foundations. I will note your 
demands.’ From that moment Macchio knew that 
his cause was lost. 

Undoubtedly Sonnino’s taciturnity is rare among 
Italians, a people to whom speech comes easily, 
who love well-sounding phrases and rhetoric, and, 
like the Romans of old, are easily carried away by 
oratory. Hence Sonnino, with his tuneless voice, 
sober and sparing language, and impressive aspect, 
puzzles his countrymen and detracts from his 
popularity in the Chamber, but they realise that 
he is a formidable force, scrupulous, upright, in- 
corruptible, and truthful to a degree most unusual 
amongst diplomats who are supposed to hold that 
words are created to hide thought. As an adver- 
sary Sonnino can be terrible. He never swerves 
from his aim, and his political prescience, added to 
his wonderful knowledge of history, is almost un- 
canny. When, after minute examination, he 
espouses a cause he never desists from his efforts 
to accomplish his purpose, to which he dedicates all 
his energies, knowledge, and unlimited capacity 
for work. A keen Dante student, he has applied 
to himself Virgil’s exhortation, 


‘che seggendo in piuma 
In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre.’ 
‘sitting down 
Or under quilt, one cometh not to fame.’ 
| Inf., XXiv. 47. 
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Born in Pisa of an English mother and an Italian- 
Jewish father, he has inherited the best charac- 
teristics of both races, the quick penetration, the 
ready intelligence of the Jew, the calmness, common 


sense, and tenacity of the Briton. He had origin- 


ally intended to take up law, but could not recon- 
cile the conditions of that profession with his 
conceptions of rectitude, and returned his first 
brief with the remark that his client was absolutely 


in the wrong, and that therefore he could not — 
defend him. He then entered the diplomatic — 


service, and was attached to the Legations of 
Madrid, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, thus acquiring 
that knowledge of the characteristics and political 
tendencies of various European peoples that has 
stood him in such good stead. As he declined to 
go to St. Petersburg in 1873, he quitted the diplo- 
matic service and returned to the study of those 
scientific and financial problems that had always 


attracted him. He published an essay on Uni-* 


versal Suffrage, another on the Mezzadria system 
of Agriculture, and collaborated with Baron 
Franchetti in a work entitled Zhe Peasants of 
Sicily, an exhaustive inquiry into their economic 
conditions, a work which the authors published 
at their own expense. In 1878 he founded and 
edited a weekly paper La Rassegna Settimanale, 
on the lines of English weeklies, which was for 
years a leading organ. In 1880 he entered the 
Chamber as deputy for the little Tuscan town of 


San Casciano, where he owns a villa. In Parlia-- 
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ment his critical, wide-minded outlook at once 
drew attention to him. . He drafted a Bill for the 
protection of emigrants, and proposed legislation 
regulating the employment of women and children. 
Indeed his was the first voice raised in the Italian 
Parliament in defence of the proletariat. Later, 
as Minister of the Treasury, he proved himself the 
most capable financier Italy has known since the 
death of that financial genius, Quintino Sella. He 
has twice been Premier, but has never held the 
position more than three months, his unbending 
character ill fitting him to fight against parlia- 
mentary intrigues. The death of Di San Giuliano, 
in November 1914, brought him to the Consulta as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He saw at once what 
course Italy must steer at that critical juncture if 
she were to escape the breakers that threatened to 
engulf her. His firm hand on the helm guided her 
into safety, and he is to-day not only respected but 
popular. 

The Minister of Pensions, Leonida Bissolati, 
is a worthy colleague of Cadorna and Sonnino, 
though he is a man of a totally different stamp. 
It maybe said that the Entente possesses three 
magnetic forces, three Ministers who embody the 
best qualities of their respective nations, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Bissolati. When the 
true history of this war comes to be written, 
and each nation can estimate what it owes to its 
own eminent men, it will be seen that Bissolati 
contributed largely, by word and deed, to the 
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success of the army and the morale of the nation. 
This man, who, at first sight, seems cold and im- 
passive, has a soul capable of every sacrifice and 
is a very incarnation of energy and will, his 
powers of mind and body are all dedicated to his 
one ruling aim, with the devotion of a believer to 
his god. A Socialist, when to profess Socialism 
might spell prison and persecution, Bissolati de- 
voted his energies to the foundation in his native 
town of Cremona of Leghe di Resistenze (Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Unions) which, thanks to the 


missionary zeal of this youth of twenty roped in —— 


nearly all the labourers of that province. He also 
founded a Socialist paper, J/ Risveglio, in which 
he advocated the theories of Karl Marx. The 
Leagues were dissolved by Crispi, who sternly 
repressed all such efforts at emancipation and 
co-operation, but the stimulus of persecution only 
strengthened Bissolati’s faith in Socialism, nor did 
he hesitate openly to combat the M£unister’s 
reactionary policy, successfully holding together 
the democratic factions and fusing them into a 
practical political party. When the storm raised 
by Crispi’s high-handed action had passed, Bisso- 
lati, who was never a people’s Tribune, and never 


advocated excesses, revised his political creed, 


abandoning the tenets of revolutionary Socialism 
in favour ofa policy of evolutionary reforms. He 
thus became the creator of the new Reformist 
Socialist party, which for some years was in the 
majority at Socialist Congresses. From 1908 to 
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1910 Bissolati edited the Socialist organ Avaniz, 
which, under his guidance, was never led into 
excesses, although, of course, devoted to further- 
ing the Socialist cause. 

In 1909 Bissolati was elected a member for one 
of the Roman constituencies, a really remarkable 
recognition of his lofty character and unusual 
ability, for the majority of the electors were not 
Socialists. In I911 Bissolati was summoned to 
an audience with the King, who wished to sound 
him on the parliamentary situation, a Ministerial 
crisis having taken place. He was thus the first 
Socialist to ascend the Quirinal stairs by royal 
command. The episode brought a hornet’s nest 
about Bissolati’s ears, the Socialists were indignant, 
the extremists denounced his act as Jése-peuple, 
while the conventional were horrified at Bissolati 
having visited his sovereign in a loose grey jacket 
and soft hat. The clamour forced him to refuse 
the portfolio the King would fain have offered 
him, for Victor Emanuel, a judge of men, was 
most favourably impressed by Bissolati. No one 
at the moment seemed to grasp the fact that 
the offer of a Ministerial post to a Socialist was a 
solemn affirmation of the triumph of democracy. 
But though he refused office, Bissolati did not 
refuse the Government the support of the Re- 
formist Socialist group, which realised that the 
days of violence were past, and that it could 
only reach its goal by a series of gradual 
reforms, having for their object the complete 
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emancipation of the masses. This, indeed, had 
always been Bissolati’s point of view, since his 
first election for the Chamber, for his political 
outlook and knowledge were wider than those of 
many of his party. 

The outbreak of the war afforded Bissolati full 


scope for his powers. At first, and here he was 


not in agreement with his party, he was in favour 
of neutrality, but once he recognised the absolute 
necessity of Italy’s ranging herself with the 
Entente Powers, there was no one more eager and 
determined than he. He advocated intervention 
in the official organ of his party, L’ Azione Socialista, 
a paper founded and edited by him, and put his 
theories into practice by enlisting himself as a 
volunteer in a regiment of Alpini. He was seriously 


wounded in action a few months after, but as — 


soon as his wound was healed he returned to the 
front. He bore his sufferings with heroic fortitude, 
insisting that the bullets should be removed with- 
out an anesthetic, he himself standing with his 
arms crossed on his breast, a resolute Spartan 
figure. When the Cabinet of National Concen- 
tration was ‘formed, Bissolati entered it and is 
now a most indefatigable worker, constantly com- 
ing and going between Italian headquarters and 


Rome, his wonderfully robust physique standing 


apparently unlimited fatigue. 

Tall, thin, almost cadaverous of aspect, this 
emaciated-looking man is a crack Alpine climber 
and keen sportsman, who can march for days on 


alll 
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end so that the mountaineering feats demanded of 
Italy’s soldiers present no difficulties to him. His. 
body seems to make no demands; he will say 
jokingly, ‘Hunger and thirst come when I bid 
them.’ His large, dark eyes seem to penetrate 
the very soul of those who speak with him, as 
though he could read their inmost thoughts. Sober 
in his eloquence, earnest, profoundly patriotic, 
he is a worthy representative of that section of 
the Italian people which is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself, to an ideal. 

Antonio Salandra is a southerner, born in 1859 
at Troja, a city of Apulia, that region so full of 
wonderful latent vitality. He studied law, and 
became a professor of administrative law at the 
University of Rome. More important still for a 
future member of the Government, he has devoted 
much time to the study of the home and foreign 
policy of Italy on the Adriatic and of those regional 
problems of the south which present so many 
difficulties to the rulers of Italy. Before he was 
called to the Premiership he had held office as 
Secretary of Finance under di Rudini (1901 to 
1902), as Secretary of the Treasury under Crispi, 
as Minister of Agriculture under Pelloux, and 
Minister of Finance in Sonnino’s second Cabinet. 
He was regarded as a Conservative rather than a 
Liberal, and he certainly does not belong to that 
category of statesmen who are ahead of events. 
He inherited his fundamental conceptions of the 
State from Cavour, and seems more Conservative 
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than he really is, for he interprets Liberalism as a 
strengthening of the State and not a weakening of 
public power under popular pressure. A skilful 
Parliamentarian, he knew how to seize an oppor- 
tune moment in order to dominate a situation, as 
he proved when, after the outbreak of the European 
War, he steered the Italian ship of State until June 
1916. He must always be remembered among 
those who advocated Italy’s participation in the 
war, and his labours to that end will assuredly 
not be forgotten when the history of the greatest 
war of all times comes to be written. He _ took 
office in March 1914, when the menacing attitude 
of the railwaymen and the serious labour unrest 
all over Italy, more especially in the Romagna, 
brought about Giolitti’s voluntary retirement. His 
task did not-promise to be an easy one, but no one 
could have foreseen the tremendous burden which 
was to be cast upon him by the outbreak of the 
European War a few months later. The Chamber 
called upon to declare war had not been elected 
during his term of office, indeed the large section, 
composed of Giolitti’s personal friends, was hostile 
to him, since these members were in full agreement 
with Giolitti’s anti-war views. Hence they only 
supported or rather tolerated Salandra because 
Giolitti desired them to do so until he himself 
should care to return to power. 

After a few months of office, however, Salandra 
showed pretty clearly that he meant to govern on 
his own lines, even at the risk of offending the 
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majority, but he so successfully disguised his 
ultimate intentions as to satisfy both neutralists 
and interventionists. His chubby, rosy face was. 
always good-humoured, smiling, and serene. He 
uttered conventional declarations of patriotism 
and devotion to Italian interests, his words reveal- 
ing no more of the intentions of the Cabinet than 
did Sonnino’s taciturnity. All parties were per- 
plexed, while none had cause for complaint. 
Salandra’s non-committal attitude enabled him to 
hide his real aims and intentions until it was too 
late for those who were opposed to the true in- ~ 
terests of the nation to gain the upper hand. Up 
to the very last he allowed the neutralists to believe 
that neutrality would be maintained, while the 
interventionists believed the contrary. Mean- 
while the preparations for war were being busily 
made under the pretext that Italy should be ready 
in case of unforeseen developments. Finally, on 
May 4, 1915, Salandra’s Government repudiated 
the Triple Alliance. The neutralists endeavoured 
to parry the blow, but it was too late. True, 
Salandra, confronted with the Parliamentary atti- 
tude, resigned office on May 12, 1915, and it looked 
as if he had been forced to yield to Géiolitti’s 
machinations, but the country was roused at last 
and rose in its wrath, and all the statesmen called 
by the King refused to take office. Victor Emanuel, 
who had gauged the will of the nation accurately, 
refused to accept Salandra’s resignation, and the 
Chamber accorded him a vote of confidence by a 
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majority of fifteen. On May 23, war on Austria 
was formally declared, and on June 2, 1915, from 
the Capitol, the rock whence the light of civilisa- 
tion has spread throughout the world, in the 
presence of Italy’s most eminent men, before a 
vast crowd of citizens, Salandra answered Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s irascible, sophistical harangue to 
the Reichstag. It was a notable discourse in 
every respect, quiet, logical, studiously courteous, 
exposing the reasons and needs for Italy’s inter- 
vention. To all intents and purposes, Salandra 
said to the brutal German, ‘I shall not adopt your 
style of speech because on this spot I feel myself 
more noble than any Emperor, since I here repre- 
sent twenty-five centuries of civilisation.’ It was” 
a historic speech that will live. Nevertheless 
Salandra was not destined to lead the country to 
victory. The opponent of the Official Socialists and 
the Giolittians, he devoted his efforts too exclusively 
solely to the task of demolishing Giolittism, and 
hence all too swiftly circumstances became too 
strong for him. The Minister who had declared 
war fell in a year (June II, 1916) because the~ 
country demanded that the war should be carried 
on with more energy, not only against Austria, 
but also against Germany, whom tthe Italians 
had come to recognise as their most formidable 
foe. 

A final verdict on Antonio Salandra is not easy. 
Briefly he may be compared to the agriculturist 
who is content just to gather his fruit when it is 
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ripe, but does not understand how to graft and 
prune his trees so that they may yield better and 
more varied crops. 

Salandra’s successor is a man of a very different 
stamp, though he belongs to the same political 
party. Paolo Boselli is one of the oldest members 
of the Chamber and a skilful Parliamentarian. 
Born at Savona in 1838, he has spent fifty of his 
seventy-nine years in the service of the State since 
he was nominated Counsellor to the Prefecture of 
Milan in 1867, elected to the Chamber in 1870, 
was Minister of Education from 1888 to 1891, 
becoming successively Minister.of Agriculture and 
of Finance. He isa Conservative, but a Conserva- 
tive after the English pattern, enlightened and 
prescient, who looks ahead and introduces measures 
recognised as indispensable before any violent out- 
side pressure is brought to bear and prevents their. 
smooth working. His ardent patriotism had been 
proved beyond question by his activity as President 
of the Dante Alighieri Society, so that when 
Salandra fell he was called by an almost unanimous 
Chamber to take up the reins of power. 

It was universally felt that the serious political 
situation demanded a Prime Minister who enjoyed 
the respect, sympathy, and confidence of every 
party. Boselli, patriotic, modest, cultivated, an 
able orator, to whom all accorded that veneration 
which is the privilege of the old, was indicated to 
the King as the only man who could gather round 
him representative men of all parties and thus 
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form a truly national Coalition Ministry. The 


King accordingly summoned Boselli, who accepted 





office, and formed a Cabinet of every political shade ~ 


from the Socialist Bissolati to the Clerical Meda, 
including Sonnino, Orlando, Comandini, Scialoja, 
and Canepa. The only men to hold aloof and 
oppose the Boselli Cabinet were the persistent 
neutralists, some of the Giolittians, and the Official 
Socialists, to whom, however, the Italian people no 


longer listen easily since the Russian Revolution 


has shown them that this war is bringing funda- 
mental social reforms and pointing the way to 
better political organisations. 

When Boselli came to office, his first act, one 
applauded by the whole nation, was the denuncia- 
tion of the commercial treaty between Italy and 
Germany, for he had taken-office under the clear 
understanding that war should be declared against 
Germany and the abrogation of the treaty was 
the first step towards this end. ; 

Boselli, despite his years, is capable of hard work, 


and his enthusiasms-are those of a youth. He 


resembles a living flame shining from out an old 
lamp, a flame which kindles a like ardour in those 
with whom he comes in contact. 


Last, but by no means least of the notable men 


of New Italy, stands Italy’s soldier-King, Victor 
Emanuel 111., whose moral influence in the land 
and the army is great beyond words. When called 
on to fill his murdered father’s place, his first public 
utterance contained a programme to which he has 
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been more than faithful. ‘In Italy few citizens 
do their duty. It is to the accomplishment of 
their several duties that all without distinction 
must. be called. I begin with myself. My 
Ministers must help me. Whoever fulfils his duty, 
braving every danger, even death, I shall con- 
sider the best citizen.’ He would not listen for a 
moment to the advice of the reactionary parties 
who wished him to adopt extreme measures to 
avenge his father’s death, and above-all begged 
him to re-establish capital punishment. He chose 
his own counsellors from the Liberal party, and 
showed himself from the first a man of wide and 
eindependent views, so essentially modern in his 
outlook that many even dubbed him a Socialist. 
Many of his utterances indeed reveal how com- 
pletely he understands the democratic trend of 
the times, and realises how social evolution is 
destined to transform many seemingly immutable 
institutions. In circles unfriendly to him the King 
of Italy has been pictured as a dry-as-dust student 
of numismatics, his critics apparently forgetting 
that this branch of study is a department of history, 
and. by no means the least valuable. He has 
always shown great independence of mind, as, for 
example, in his choice of a wife, resolutely refusing 
to make the usual purely political marriage to 
which Royalties are, as a rule, condemned. Simple 
and modest in his personal habits, he scrupulously 
performs all his duties as sovereign, husband, and 
father ; he despises all meaningless formalities and 
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empty conventional phrases. The only persons 
who fail to like him are the few reactionary dug- 
outs, the small section more royalist than the 
monarch, who would wish him to be a renegade 
to the democratic traditions of the Risorgimento, 
but the nation at large admires his inflexible recti- 
tude, his downrightness, and his valour, and those 
whose Republican or. Socialist convictions would 
prevent them respecting him as a King respect 
him as a man whose nobility of soul is above 
suspicion. Not the least of his titles to respect 
and admiration is the fact that when the European 
War broke out he at once realised where the 


interests of his nation lay and what policy muste 


be pursued in order not to betray the legacy left 
him by his grandfather. He was deaf to the peace- 
pipings of the neutralists a@ outrance, and listened 
only to the voice ofthe people, the voice which 
spoke in the piazze and demanded war for the 
‘greater security and glory of Italy and the com- 
pletion of the work of the Risorgimento. 

And when war was proclaimed, Victor Emanuel, 
as the first soldier of Italy, at once took the field 
and has since spent all his time among his men, 
encouraging them by word and deed, sharing ail 
their hardships and perils, never sparing himself, 
speaking the right word at the right moment, 
bestowing praise or blame as occasion demanded, 
upholding that feeling of brotherhood of which he 
sets the example, and that animates the whole 
Italian army. He lives the soldier’s life, he wears 
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a simple uniform with no decorations, his habita- 
tion is the most inconspicuous he can find near to 
_the front, he eats the plain food provided for his 
men, he is surrounded by no bevy of servants or 
idle officers, no drones can exist near him. His 
soldiers see him continually; he turns up at the 
most unexpected moments, in the most unexpected 
places, and he addresses them as friends and 
comrades, and waives all etiquette. He inspires 
those around him with his own faith, courage, and 
energy, a noble man from whom even his enemies 
cannot withhold their respect, a modern demo- 
cratic ruler as well as a soldier of the old Savoy 
stock. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PEOPLE'S WAR 


On Sunday, August 16, 1914, three orators be- 
longing to advanced political parties addressed 
a meeting held in the Teatro Garibaldi in the 
Testaccio, one of the most turbulent and densely 
populated of the poorer quarters of Rome. It was 
the first interventionist meeting held in the capital 
and indeed in Italy. The three speakers were all 
agreed in deploring thé persistent opposition offered 
for years past by the extreme factions to the policy 
of adequate armaments, and asserted most emphati- 
cally that at such a critical time it was absolutely 
necessary that Italy should prepare with all speed 
for an intervention which was obviously inevitable. 
The policy of neutrality could not last long. The 
- three speakers placed the Government in the 
dilemma of either declaring war upon the Central 
Powers or facing a revolution—thére was no other 
possible course. 

From that day onwards, every evening when 
the sentries were changed at the Royal Palace on 
the Quirinal, a crowd of demonstrators accom- 
panied the soldiers, acclaiming France and Belgium 
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and abusing Germany and Austria. Meanwhile 
the necessity of the liberation of the Italian lands 
still under Austrian dominion became daily more 
urgent. Problems and perplexities that had seemed 
dormant reawoke to vigorous life. Mazzini’s 
assertions as to the vital importance of the Balkan 
question were remembered, and his statement that 
the Balkan peoples must be placed under the 
protection of Italy was regarded as a prophecy 
about to come true. Further, the problem of the 
Adriatic, so vital for Italy, whose eastern coast, 
owing to geographical conformation, is exposed to 
every inimical attack, became pressing. Its solu- 
tion was absolutely essential, and the people 
demanded that the Government should at last 
settle it once for all. At the time no one foresaw 
the opposition about to be raised to the realisation 
of Italy’s legitimate aspirations by the Austro- 
phile Jugo-Slavs, who demanded for a non-existent 
nation territory which, before the war, even the 
Austrians themselves regarded as Italian, witness 
their persistent efforts to denationalise it. ~~ 
Such were the problems of a positive character 
that confronted Italy, problems complicated by 
others of a sentimental nature which appealed 


forcibly to the spirit of the people. A careful 


study of the Italian character will show that while 
it differs from the British in many respects, there 
are yet certain striking similarities between the 
two nations, which are commonly supposed to be 
as the poles apart. We must, however, remember 
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that though Italy is a united nation she contains 
many races, and that there is perhaps more diver- 
sity of mentality between a Neapolitan and a 
Lombard, a Sicilian, or a Piedmontese, than be- 
tween a Lombard or a Piedmontese and a Briton, 
especially with regard to their ethical character- 
istics. But the Italian, like the Briton, is sensitive 
and also inclined to be sentimental. Indeed the 
Briton is by far the more sentimental of the two, 
while the Italian, especially in politics, is practical. 
At the Consulta they are Realpolitiker and do not 
let sentiment sway them. Nevertheless, aside 
from professional diplomats, the people at large 
allow sentiment and ideals to act as potent factors 
in their actions, and war appealed to this side of 
their character and inclined them in its favour. 
The violation of Belgian neutrality, the unspeak- 
able atrocities committed by the Germans, the 
injustice of the whole war, which thé good sense of 
the people told them had been engineered by 
Germany to gratify her craving for world hegemony, 
the favourable opportunity thus unexpectedly pre- 
sented of completing their national unity, all con- 
tributed to produce a hostile attitude towards the 
Central Powers amongst the masses, which grasped 
the situation more quickly than their so-called 
betters, for the intuition of the Italian masses is 
ready and alert. 


Austria instinctively realised this ill- catinee and ~ 


endeavoured by every means in her power to 
counteract it and to influence public opinion in 
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her favour. But it was too late. Austria had 
for too long treated Italy with unconcealed con- 
tempt. Even in the days of Crispi, the statesman 
who had best understood how to uphold Italy’s 
national dignity and worth, Austria had not 
troubled to disguise her disdain for her Latin 
neighbour, so that the relations between the two 
countries, far from growing more friendly, became 
steadily worse. Only a short while before war 
broke out, the Austrian persecutions of the Italians 
of the unredeemed provinces became more and 
more rigorous and intolerable. Their purpose was 
too manifest to deceive even the unbiased. Prince 
Hohenlohe, the Governor of Trieste, promulgated 
certain decrees, which were not only an outrage to 
every sentiment of ttalianitt, but were an insult 
to an Ally, so much so that even Germany felt 
obliged to intervene and play the part of peace- 
maker. 

Hence, at the outbreak of war, Italian resent- 
ment against Austria was even keener than usual. 
Austria, seeing she had gone too far, endeavoured 
to repair her errors and to pervert Italian con- 
sciences by the lavish use of gold; but she only 
succeeded in winning over a few individuals of 
tarnished reputation, men of no standing or 
influence, spies and pressmen of the baser sort, 
who, however, managed to make a considerable 
amount of noise because they were supported by 
some who had electoral, family, or business ties 
binding them to Germany and were actively en- 
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gaged in neutralist propaganda, and also by a few 4 
honest, disinterested neutralists. Thus there came 
into existence two journals, largely subsidised by 
Austria, in which the Austro-Germans aired their — 
views, La Concordia and La Vittoria, and also 
another ignoble ‘rag,’ JJ Bastone, whose editor was 
recently condemned for high treason. Their — 
columns heaped ridicule on the Italian patriots, 
derided the Allies, exalted the military might and 
invincibility of Germany, and did their utmost to — 
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sow discord and alarm. As long as Italy remained ~~ 
neutral, La Concordia and La Vittoria profited by 
this condition of public affairs to carry on open = 
Germanophile propaganda. It is true they had ~ 
but little influence, for their circulation was small. a 
The editors of the Concordia, the more important ~ 
of the two, Valente and Nicolosi-Raspagliesi, were 4 


also mixed up with the notorious Monsignor — 1 
Gerlach, who used his diplomatic position at the yy 
Vatican to mask his activities. They have since o 
been tried and condemned for high treason. Re 

By means of these discreditable methods, Austria 
thought to bring pressure to bear upon the Italian = 
Government and the will of the people, but her 
hopes were disappointed, and meanwhile the news a 
from France helped still further to stiffen Italian a 
resolve. Despite many regrettable misunderstand- — 
ings between the sister nations, the Italians 4 
admire the French, and the brutal aggression of — 
the invaders, the heroism of the pozlus, aroused 3 
all their. sympathy, and made them feel more ante 
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more that they must make-the French cause their 
own. The Corriere della Sera, the most important 
paper in Italy, conservative in its trend, united 
its voice to that of the Independent Socialist paper, 
Il Popolo d’Itaha, in exhortation to the nation to 
declare war, pointing out the absolute necessity 
of such a step. They were aided in their cam- 
paign by the two potent Irredentist Associa- 
tions, the Freemasons and the Dante Alighieri 
Society, and laboured strenuously to-overcome the | 
neutralist and pro-German propaganda. Meetings 
were held in all the chief Italian cities, and not 
infrequently interventionists and neutralists, the 
latter egged on by the Official Socialists, came to 
blows and the police had to interfere. The most 
turbulent were the neutralists, who insisted that 
the majority of the country was with them, 
indeed they asserted that Rome was unanimously 
on their side, that the interventionists. were a 
small, noisy minority, bought by British and 
French gold, who were of set purpose leading the 
nation astray. And for a little while it almost 
seemed that they were right as far as Rome was 
concerned, for the capital had not yet given any 
clear indication of its will and intention. 

In reality the Romans (in this respect Rome 
was typical of all Italy) had not yet formulated 
their desires, and with the indolence characteristic 
of the southerner, were apparently waiting for 
some solemn occasion to give expression to their 
views. The occasion came, an occasion worthy of 
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the greatness of the hour, and the soul of the — 


people rose to it, rejecting once for all the neutral- 


ists and their aims, and proving beyond question 
that the heart of the capital beat in unison with ~ 


that of the sister interventionist cities, and that 


the people of. Rome realised that it was the duty ~ 


of Italy, a nation reborn in name of the rights of 
nationalities, to enter the lists as champions of 
liberty side by side with Britain and France, the 
Paladins of the rights of democracy and justice. 
The occasion offered when the body of Bruno 
Garibaldi, the youngest of the great Condottiere’s 
grandsons who had fallen for France, was brought 
to Rome. 

In the earliest days of the war, the grandsons of 
Garibaldi— Peppino, Ricciotti, Costante, Bruno, 
Ezio, and Sante—asked permission to fight for 
France in an Italian Legion to be incorporated with 
the French army. This Legion was commanded 
by Peppino, the eldest; a bold, adventurous spirit 
who had already won his spurs in action in South 
America. To this Legion was confided the defence 


of a section of the Argonne. After a formidable: 


action, which cost the Legion grave sacrifices but 
wrenched a strongly defended trench from the 
Germans, Bruno Garibaldi fell mortally wounded, 
only living long enough to bid farewell to his 
brother. A few days later Costante also fell. 
The family -begged for the corpses of their two 


valiant boys, a request that was granted, and first — 


the body of Bruno and a few days later that of 
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Costante were sent toItaly. The arrival of Bruno’s 
body called forth a popular manifestation which 
the Government interpreted aright. They did not 
attempt to prohibit the procession which was to 
accompany the funeral from the station to the 
cemetery, realising that if they did so their hands 
would be forced. At the same time, they never 
imagined so imposing a demonstration would take 
place, indeed at the most they had calculated that 
some hundréds would attend. On the afternoon 
of January 6, 1915, a cold, bright day, the whole 
piazza in front of the station and all the adjacent 
streets, down to the Piazza S. Maria Maggiore 
and Via Nazionale, were tightly packed with people 
an hour before the train bringing the coffin was 
due. The papers of the previous day had pub- 
lished accounts of the demonstrations at the 
various stations through which the coffin had 
passed—Turin, Alessandria, Genoa, Spezia, Pisa— 
and at each of these stopping places, however brief 
the delay, crowds had assembled and _ patriotic 
demonstrations had been held in favour of inter- 
vention. The train finally reached Rome some 
hours late, but the crowd had not lessened or 
wearied, indeed it had grown. When the coffin 
was deposited on its hearse, the procession /headed 
for Via Cavour, where it was calculated that over 
200,000 persons were assembled, while 50,000 
citizens followed the bier, which was preceded by 
a band playing patriotic airs. On this occasion, 
for the first time for many a year, was heard the 
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historical Hymn of Mameli, the young Republican 
_ who fell in 1848, when defending Rome, ‘Fratelli 
d'Italia, l’Italia sé desta.’ 4 

The imposing manifestation was the reply of 
Rome to those neutralists who affirmed that only — 
a few noisy hotheads desired Italy’s intervention. 
The coffin of the youthful hero who had-fallen 
fighting the Germans in France became a solemn 
symbol, an apotheosis of sacrifice, and also ee 
warning to the Government as to what might 
result did they try to thwart the will of the people. Bs q 


From that moment Salandra’s Cabinet knew that — 33 
the nation would follow them whenever they 
decided that the hour to strike had come. bo 

From that date onwards, public meetings Be eS 
demonstrations took place, not only in Rome, but” ee 
in all the Italian cities, while anti-war agitations 
and riots were got up by pro-Germans, neutralists ie 
and Official Socialists, this section of the Socialist = 
party having already then taken up the cowardly a 
anti-patriotic attitude to which they still cling, 
although some of their more respectable leaders 3 
are beginning to feel ill at ease in a situation that 33 
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the Russian Revolution has rendered almost un- 
tenable. Did not Bissolati in his courageous dis- | 
course to the delegates of the Soviet stigmatise 


the ‘ Pus’ as-‘ the Leninists of Italy.’ oe 
The Government, meanwhile, did not wish to & 

have its hand forced prematurely. It was said 

that Salandra was in favour of war, but the neutral- arr 


ist faction affirmed that he was entirely on their 
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side. It was also known that Sonnino was trying 
to negotiate with Austria for the recognition of 
Italy’s claims. It is false to assert that he played 
a double part and was treating with the Entente 
at the same time. The Italian Green Book proves 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs was treating 
with Austria in the sincere hope that his country 
might be saved the horrors of war, that he was 
never disloyal or double-faced. ? 

On April 3, 1915, with the constitution at Rome 
of a Committee of National Service, it was evident 
that war had been decided upon, war to vindicate 
the rights of Italy against Austria, a war in unison 
with the Entente to vindicate the rights of the 
world against German barbarism. The pro- 
German newspapers became rabid and lost all 
sense of moderation and decorum. They derided 
the popular sentiments, they calumniated the 
army, they drew blood-curdling pictures of what 
Italy would suffer were she to turn traitor to the 
Triple Alliance, they prophesied that the martyr- 
dom of Belgium would pale in comparison with 
the vengeance which would be taken by the 
Strafe Expedition; they pointed out how the 
Central Empires were victorious everywhere, in 
France, Belgium, Serbia, Russia; their menaces, 
their threats, knew no bounds. 

April 21, 1915, the date annually celebrated as 
the birthday of Rome, always a popular Roman 


_holiday, was kept with more solemnity than usual. 


The Stadio was packed with an immense crowd, 
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which included representatives of all political and 
labour associations, and thousands of school 
children. The arrival of the King and the royal 
children was acclaimed with deafening shouts of 
Viva Trento, Viva Trieste, Viva La Guerra. 

Even after this unmistakable manifestation of 
popular feeling, however, there were still anxious 
days of uncertainty to follow. A monument to 
Garibaldi was to be unveiled on May 4 at Quarto, 
the rock near Genoa, whence under the unofficial 
portection of an English man-of-war the great 
leader had set forth with his gallant thousand to 
liberate Sicily. The King had promised to be 
present, and Gabriele d’Annunzio was to return — 
from his voluntary exile at Arcachon on purpose to 
deliver the inaugural address. The eyes of all 
Italy were fixed on this historic spot, where all 
expected that the decisive word would be spoken. 
Things, however, fell out otherwise. The poet 
spoke with fervour and eloquence, but his winged 
words did not unfurl the standard of war, while 
the King, at the eleventh hour, stayed away, kept 
absent, it was said, by pressing political considera- 
tions. The dedication ceremony of Quarto was 
bereft of its expected glory, apparently the pro- 
pitious hour had not yet struck. In various cities 
popular demonstrations took place, but the unex- 
pected absence of the King made the nation 
nervous ; it feared it had been compromised, that 
the Government was drawing back. 

Events were, however, marching with giant 
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strides, and every little thing assumed an aspect 
of importance. On May 9 the Chamber was 
prorogued, on the roth Giolitti, summoned by 


Prince Biilow, left Piedmont, where he had been _ 


living in retirement since his fall from office, and 
asked for an audience with the King, which could 


not be refused a holder of the Order of the S.S.. 
Annunziata. It is said that he strongly urged the 


King not to go to war but rather to accept the . 


inadequate, unreliable Austrian concessions, the 
famous parecchio. On May 12 d’Annunzio also 
appeared in Rome. His arrival brought forth 
much fruit, far more than was expected even by 
the enthusiastic friends who met him at the 
station. At that moment it looked almost as if 
the frantic efforts of the neutralists to prevent 
Italian intervention were about to be crowned 
with success, and there was a strong feeling in 
the air that underground influences were at work 
to weaken the Government and to envenom the 
people. There were even whispers of treachery in 
interventionist circles, but no one felt himself 
sufficiently sure of his ground and of popular 
feeling to venture into the open and utter loudly 
and clearly burning words which would echo 
through the whole Peninsula and enlighten the 
perplexed nation. Apparently even the powerful 
associations which had done®so much to further the 
Irredentist movement no longer felt strong enough 
to assume the responsibility demanded of the hour, 
for the consequences might prove tragic if the popu- 
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lace did not respond to their appeal. The hopes 
of the interventionists were fixed upon d’Annunzio ; 
a demonstration was expected to occur on his arrival, 
for at that moment demonstrations were the order 
of the day. _ Perhaps, thought the most optimistic, 
some two thousand might assemble and the poet 
speak the liberating word that should remove the 
weight of anxiety and uncertainty that pressed on 
all Italy in those May days. The train arrived with 
a delay that even for those days was great. During 
the long wait the crowd outside the station had | 
grown enormously, until it was a compact mass 
extending from the Piazza delle Terme right across 
to the Hotel Regina where d’Annunzio was to put 
up. D’Annunzio’s motor could only proceed at a 
snail’s pace, the cavalry and carabineers had to 
be called out to keep the road open. It was calcu- 
lated that at least 60,000 citizens had assembled 
to welcome him. In reply to insistent calls for a - 
speech the poet stepped out on the balcony of the 
hotel, and found in a flash the burning words of 
denunciation for those who sought to deceive and 
betray the nation. He reminded the multitude of 
Garibaldi’s cry at Marsala, “Roma o Morte.’ 

‘If the Liberator could descend from the Jani- - 
culum, would he not brand as cowards and traitors 
and spurn and cover with obloquy those who 
to-day seek to disarm Italy and shame the Mother- 
land, thrust her back into servitude, nail her once 
more to her cross, and leave her to agonise in that 
bed which has often seemed but an open coffin ?’ 
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Frantic applause greeted his speech. Among his 
hearers was said to be Queen Margherita, who 
watched the whole proceedings, hidden behind a 
curtain, from her neighbouring palace. That 
evening the people felt once more uplifted and 
confident, and declared once more in favour of 
war. That same evening Giolitti published a 
letter in which, while protesting against the epithet 
of ‘ traitor to his country,’ which had been launched 
against him in an assembly of Reformist Socialists, 
he once more declared himself opposed to war. 
That same day pro-war meetings and agitations 
took place in Florence, Milan, Turin, Spezia, 
Naples, Girgenti, as well as in many smaller 
towns. Many places rang with the cry, ‘War 
on Germany.’ The agitations were assuming an 
alarming form in spite of the rumours that the 
King himself was anxious for intervention, a 
rumour of whose truth, however, there is no proof 
owing to Victor Emanuel’s strict adherence to 
constitutional principles. In popular resorts re- 
marks were ascribed to him, which, while they 
may not have been authentic, sounded probable, 
tending as they did to show that he considered 
himself destined to complete the work of Italian 
Unity begun by his heroic grandfather, Victor 
Emanuel 11. A great wave of popular feeling 
swept the land and left no doubt as to the general 
trend of public opinion. Nevertheless the Govern- 
ment apparently would not or could not second 
the will of the people, and indeed, on the very 
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evening of d’Annunzio’s arrival, Salandra and his 
Cabinet resigned. The Premier knew that Giolitti 
was trying to stir up the Chamber to support the 
German cause, and that he had persuaded three 
hundred of the five hundred odd deputies to 
promise him their adherence. It seemed as if Italy 
must once more resign herself to being content to 
be merely the world’s great museum and health 
and pleasure resort. 

Meanwhile the news of the war, and especially 
from the Russian front, was by no means cheering. 
The Russians, who had been left without ammuni- 
tion by a disgraceful piece of treachery, had begun 
that great retreat on which the Grand-Duke 
Nicholas’s claim to a place in history will be founded, 
a retreat which proved alike his courage and his 
ability as a leader. Political instinct and a sense 
of chivalry alike told the Italians that now or 
never must they enter the lists on the side of 
liberty. If Italy was to make her weight felt, she 
must throw it into the scales at the critical 
moment when her intervention would be of value 
to the Entente; she must go to the aid of the 


defenders of civilisation just when it looked as. 


though they might be crushed by their powerful 
foes. 

Did Salandra’s resignation mean that all these 
high resolves were to be dashed, that Italy would 
choose shame and dishonour rather than war? 
Biillow and Giolitti exulted, while the nation 
accused Salandra of weakness. But Salandra had 
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gauged the people very accurately, and counted 
on its voice. He knew that in the face of a 
‘Parliamentary conspiracy, the work of a foreign 
ambassador, the nation would rise in its wrath. 
He was right, but even he could hardly have fore- 
seen how definite, deep, and violent this wrath 
would prove. Even the pacifists preferred war to 
coming once more under Giolitti’s unscrupulous rule. 
Riots occurred in Milan and Turin, in the course 
of which some were killed and many wounded. 
In Rome while d’Annunzio was speaking at the 
Teatro Costanzi, in the adjacent streets the crowd 
made an imposing demonstration in favour of war. 
Never ~vas Italy so united in heart and mind as 
in those anxious, memorable May days. On the 
afternoon of May 16 came the news that the King 
had refused to accept Salandra’s resignation, that 
the full freedom of action for which he had asked 
had been granted to him, and the decree ordering 
mobilisation issued. The demonstrations ceased 
as if by magic, the Tricolour waved in every city, 
from every window, in some towns even the bells 
rang out joyous peals. In Rome -the populace 
insisted that the great bell of the Capitol, which is 
rung only on the most solemn occasions, should 
make its grand, grave voice heard. 

On May 17 the Romans, some 200,000 strong, 
marched through the streets and up to the Quirinal, 
where they called for the King, who greeted them 
from the window. Viva l’Italia, shouted the 
people. The little Prince, who stood beside his 
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father, kissed the Italian flag. There was joy in 
the air, a deep feeling of satisfaction that Italy was 
about to war on the side of the right. On May 21 
in the Chamber, Sonnino presented his Green Book, 
which afforded documentary evidence of Italian 
loyalty, sincerity, and goodwill, and of Austrian 
treachery and double dealing. On May 23, when 
the evening papers published the formal declara- 
tion of war a thrill ran through the Peninsula, a 
heavy incubus seemed lifted. On the Campidoglio 
the sword of Nino Bixio, the Garibaldian hero who 
had defended Rome in 1848, was held up to view, 
and at sight of this glorious relic the people swore 
with one accord that it should not again be sheathed 
until victory was complete, their enslaved brethren 
freed, and liberty triumphant in Europe. The 
German atrocities, of which they had learned the 
full extent, had moved all their righteous indigna- 
tion, the hatred of the Germans (for the Italians 
class Austrians and Germans alike as Tedeschi), 
which had smouldered in their breasts for so many 
years, had broken out into fierce flame. 

It is needful to lay stress on the Italian hatred 
of the Tedeschi because this hatred is an essential 
part of their character. Though the thirty-year 
long effort of Germans to effect a peaceful conquest 
of Italy has not been. without influence on the 
Latin tendencies of the nation, the soul of the 
people has not become Teutonised. German philo- 
logists had induced scholars to accept their views of 
Latin classics, Mommsen had even found disciples 
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for his destructive theories of the Latin legends, 
Nietzsche had introduced his extravagant philo- 
sophy of the Superman, the logical basis of the 
Supernation, Wagner had many admirers of his 
most intensely German operas, German was studied 
far more than English in the higher schools, 
German literature was better known than that of 
England, Russia, or even that of Spain, great as 
are the literary treasures of these nations, Italian 
finance was dominated by German finance, 
Italian commerce strangled by German trade, 
Germans felt thoroughly at home in Italy and be- 
haved as if the country belonged to them, and the 
Italians did not trouble to say them nay. They 
made merry, it is true, at the expense of the stout, 
common-looking tourist in green ‘Loden’ with 
the cock’s feather stuck in his hat, who behaved 
as if he were monarch of all he surveyed, they 
made fun of the unashamed public manifestations 
of his uxoriousness, they laughed at his claims to 
Dante, Leonardo, and Garibaldi; but when Ger- 
many, its political organisation, its conquering 
people were spoken of, the Italians remembered 
the battle of Legnano, and felt if they went to war 
together with them even the very dead would rise 
from their graves in anger. 

When the great hour struck, the ancient racial 
spirit asserted itself, and the German superstructure 
fell to pieces like a house of cards. German philo- 
sophy, German literature, German capital, German 
swagger, suddenly found themselves dethroned 
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idols. The youngest of the Great Powers showed 
herself ready for great things. The people realised 
that great principles were at stake, two diametri- 
cally opposed conceptions of the rights of nations: 
absolute authority and the hegemony of the 
strongest on the one hand, liberty and justice on 
the other. They realised that this war was not a 
war between different races, or a war of conquest, 
but rather one of the great tragedies of humanity, 
from which humanity would arise renewed to face 
higher ends. 

Hence when Salandra, in his speech at the 
Capitol of Rome, June 2, emphasised the fact that 
Italy was about to wage her own war, for her own 
ends, the people accepted his words somewhat 
grudgingly. They felt that they put them in a 
false position before the world, but trusted that 
time would disprove his speech, saturated as it 
was with ‘holy-egotism,’ and convinced’ that the 
inexorable logic of events would force the Govern- 
ment or its successors to declare war on Germany 
as well, a mere matter of form, since from the 
beginning of the war Germany had allowed Austria 
to draw on her for both men and money to use 
against Italy. 

Here again the Italian nation proved its sagacity, 
a sagacity handed down to it by generations of 
civilisation, and also showed a solid patriotism — 
with which no one would have credited it before 
the outbreak of the European War. There is, 
perhaps, no nation more given to self-criticism 
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than the Italian. They have something of Hamlet 
in their mental make-up, a little of Machiavelli, 
and a grain or two of Don Quixote. They are 
argumentative, subtle, and chivalrous, three quali- 
ties which make the critic, since Italy and the 
Italians are necessarily the objects of criticism that 
most often come their way. The Italian is per- 
petually criticising himself and his countrymen,’ 
not only criticising but running down as well. No 
one would ever venture to abuse Italy as do the 
Italians. Dante set them the example, branding 
as he does the various districts and cities of Italy 
with their particular vices for all eternity, and the 
Italians have not been slow to follow in his steps. 
Nor-is the war likely to eradicate this hereditary 
failing, though it may possibly turn it into another 
direction. -Before the war the Italians were so 
firmly convinced that they were a people of little 
account that remarks like the following were heard 
all too often : ‘ How can we make war if we have 
no generals?’ ‘If we have no organisation like the 
Germans?’ ‘If we have no money and noarms ?’ 
And such remarks were actually allowed to pass un- 
_ contradicted. On the other hand, the Italians are 
by no means sparing of praise where other nations 
are concerned. Everything they do is better and 
more successful than anything accomplished in 
Italy. Italian hotel-keepers are always singing the 
praises of the Black Forest, the Lake of Lucerne, 
and the Savoy Hotels of Paris, London, and 
Berlin. Italian philosophers and historians quote 
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Hegel, Mommsen, and Michelet, as thotigh their 
words alone carried weight. One would think that 
the Sila and Monte Falterone did not exist, that 
there were neither hotels nor lakes in Italy, that 
Italy had not taught history and philosophy to 
the whole world in times past, and could not 
hope to do so again in the future. 

But the fact remains that the Italian apparently 
enjoys running down himself and his country, and is 
simply dumfounded when he discovers that he was 
in the wrong, that he has been guilty of libel, un- 
consciously perhaps, but guilty none the less, when 
deeds in which he himself takes part prove beyond — 
question that Italians deserve a better reputation 
than they enjoy and for which they have largely 
themselves to thank, when they are forced to 
recognise that their own country can hold its own 
with any other for beauty and their troops for 
bravery. | . 

An example of this failing on a large scale was 
seen when Italy went to war against Austria. The 
nation went to rest on the eve of the war fully 
convinced that they were a worn-out, decadent 
race. Had not Englishmen told them so even if 
they told them so fairly politely ? Had not their 
own countryman, Guglielmo Ferrero, impressed 
the fact upon them? They rose next day in a 
heroic atmosphere, and realised that they were still 
a gallant, chivalrous, lusty people, able and 
resolved to go their own way. It had been feared 
that the mobilisation orders might lead to serious 
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disturbances, that Italian emigrants, and still less 
their children born in foreign lands, would not 
answer to the call. The worst was expected of the 
people. What happened? Mobilisation was 
ordered. Different classes, were called to the 
colours, and the people from every part of Italy, 
and from the distant lands rallied enthusiastically 
round the Motherland in her hour of need. 

No, the Viriw Italica is not dead, as German 
historians and philosophers love to assert in 
learned and dusty treatises. Indeed never was it 
more alive. 
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